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PLATONIC HAPPINESS AS AN ETHICAL IDEAL 
RUPERT CLENDON LODGE 


That all men naturally and inevitably desire happiness, 
and that the term “happiness” is somehow final as a formula- 
tion of the object of desire, has only to be mentioned in the 
Platonic Dialogues to secure immediate acquiescence. But as 
to what constitutes this happiness which all desire, opinions 
differ. All believe that happiness comes from the acquisition 
or possession of good things, but as to what things are good, 


and how far, and why, there is little agreement. Many seek 
happiness by the road which acquires such “goods” as real es- 
tate, fine houses and furnishings, fine clothes and foreign trav- 
el, with all the luxuries and friendships which money can pur- 
chase.’ Others seek their happiness by a more explicitly psy- 
chological or physiological road, eating, drinking, and love- 
making in such a way as to make of their lives one sensuous 
gratification after another, using their bodily organisms as 
sieves or channels for the passage of a maximal number of 
such gratified stimulations.’ Others, again, seek happiness by 
way of power and leadership in the community, with the idea 
that members of the inner ring which controls policies are able 
to do what they wish without restraint from others, and that 
happiness somehow comes to those who are free to do what- 
ever they desire. To those who follow this pathway, some 

* Rep, 4196, f,, ete. 

*Gorg. 493, 1; Rep. 586. 
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quasi-Napoleonic figure, such as Archelaos or the Great King 
of Persia, represents the type of happiness. 

The Platonist, however, regards all such roads, as com- 
monly understood, as failing to lead one, with any sureness, 
to anything worthy the name of happiness. It is perfectly pos- 
sible for a man to acquire a fine house and all that goes with 
it, and still to miss happiness. On the other hand, it is equally 
possible for a man to have no private possessions, but to live 
“as men do in a camp,” and, in spite of the absence of such 
possessions, to attain to the highest human happiness. So too 
it is possible to pass one’s life in the Sicilian style, reveling and 
banqueting and titillating every sense one has, and yet never 
to attain to anything truly worth while. On the other hand, it 
is equally possible never to drink large quantities of wine, or 
to taste Attic confectionery, or to visit the damsels of Co- 
rinth, and yet to live the happiest of human lives. So again, 
in the third place, it is not only possible to live a quasi-Napole- 
onic life without being really happy, but Plato attempts to 
demonstrate that, in proportion as he succeeds in grasping the 
reins of power, the irresponsible dictator becomes progressive- 
ly less happy until he reaches the acme of human misery. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly possible for a man never to com- 
mit a single act of arbitrary power, and still be a pattern of 
human happiness. The suggested methods of attaining happi- 
ness have, therefore, omitted something from their calcula- 
tions, and that something is the matter of character. To the 
man who is himself “‘good,”’ such things as food and drink, pos- 
sessions, and leadership may be true goods, that is, may be 
taken up into his life and constitute organic portions of the 
ideal life, whereas to the man who is not himself “good,” such 
things may turn out to be evils, and may bring misfortune and 
ruin upon their possessor.° 

Let us consider more closely what is meant by calling a 
man “good.” In the first place, he must be temperate or self- 


* Euthyd. 280b, e, f., etc. 
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controlled. The temperate life runs less to excess, whether in 
pleasure or in pain, than the intemperate life, and on the whole 
has a favorable balance of pleasure. It is also superior in recti- 
tude or excellence, and in reputation. The Dialogues consist- 
ently maintain that this victory over the passions is essential 
to happiness, and that, the more self-controlled a man is, the 
more happy he will be.* The temperance in question may be 
the social virtue which comes from habit and attention, inde- 
pendently of philosophical reflection. This helps to perfect 
our innate love of the good, and makes for social friendliness 
and harmony, and easily expands into justice and religion.’ 
This temperance, however, which is based merely upon habit, 
unless expanded so as to include wisdom also, is not perfectly 
satisfactory. It may invite aggression from rough neighbors, 
or may at all events lead to a kind of smugness which abstains 
from certain forms of pleasure mainly in order to obtain a 
greater amount of other pleasures, and thus hardly rises above 
the level of hedonistic psychology to the ethical level.° For its 
full development, then, as an element in the ideally good char- 
acter, temperance needs the enlightened guidance of wisdom 
or philosophical insight. 

In the second place, courage is a necessary element in char- 
acter. This is based upon the psychophysical disposition to- 
ward pugnacity, and is developed by habit and training into 
the Spartan type of morale, which faces death on the battle- 
field in defense of the community and its ideals. To the Greek 
mind, this is the typical expression of courage, but in the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues it is always pointed out that battlefields rep- 
resent only one out of the many occasions when courage may 
and should be exercised. In perils by water, in sickness, and a 
thousand such occasions, in pleasures no less than in pains, 
even in such activities as judging a public dramatic contest, 


* Charm. 176a; Phaedo 81a-b; Rep. 579¢, f., 606d; Laws 733d, f. 
* Phaedo 82a-b; Sympos. 188d, f.; Rep. 580c. 
* Phaedo 69a; Politicus 307¢, f. 
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there is need of manly resolution and strength of character." 
For the finest development of this virtue something more than 
habitual discipline is needed, viz., wisdom or philosophical 
insight into values. For the highest kind of courage is the 
strength of character which supports “the good” in its undy- 
ing conflict with the forces of evil, including among these 
forces certain secret places in one’s own character no less than 
the assaults of openly declared enemies.* 

How is this connected with happiness? The character 
which is devoid of resolution is unable to make headway 
against temptation, whether from without or from within, and 
falls an easy prey to every suggestion of pleasure-pain, and his 
life is a succession of battles in which he always loses, a succes- 
sion of moral failures. Here a pleasure is enjoyed, there a pain 
is avoided, but always his personality is infirm of purpose and 
suffers degradation. Part of Plato’s picture of the misery 
which attends irresponsible power applies here, although in 
the whole picture other vices, as well as cowardice, are pres- 
ent. On the other hand, strength of character used in the serv- 
ice of the higher values makes life consistent and purposeful, 
superior to momentary temptations no less than to fears, and 
by its aid our life acquires unity, rectitude, and genuine sig- 
nificance in the scheme of things. But these are obviously or- 
ganic elements of the happy life.” 

In the third place, justice is an essential element in the 
character of the good man. Man is a social animal and finds 
satisfaction in community living, as such. He ceases to live as 
a mere individual and learns to live as a member of the group, 
bound to his fellow-members by all the ties, whether of pleas- 
ure or of duty undertaken and shared in common, which com- 
munity living involves. Social pressure urges each citizen to 
undertake some definite function in the community life, 
whether as producer or distributor or as official, and to devote 


* Lach. 191d, f., 194a; Euthyd. 275¢-d, etc. 
* Phaedo 67e, f; cf. Rep. 430d, ff. ° Phaedo 81a; Gorg. 470e; Laws 734d. 
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his chief powers to his chosen work. It also urges him to re- 
frain from meddling with the work of his fellow-citizens who 
are undertaking other functions, either by direct interference, 
or indirectly by undertaking a multiplicity of functions and 
setting himself up as a competitor.’ With most men, social 
virtue is a matter of habit and social pressure, but it is possi- 
ble also to guide one’s social activities by direct philosophical 
insight into the rationale of group life, and to regard the work 
which one does as a citizen as definitely one’s chosen activity, 
the free and joyous realization of one’s own potentialities 
as a citizen of the ideal community envisaged by the intel- 
lect as the goal toward which progressive actual communities 
are trying to work their way. This intelligent development of 
his potentialities for community service on the part of the in- 
dividual himself includes both resolution of character and re- 
straint or self-mastery and constitutes justice in the full 
sense.” 

Thus understood, justice or social virtue is very closely 
connected with happiness. The just citizen not only realizes 
his own potentialities in a harmonious way and is thus at peace 
with himself, but also enjoys the comradeship which links to- 
gether all good men, and is at peace with his fellows. That is 
to say, he not only lives the kind of life which he has freely 
chosen, but, if he is thoroughly at one with the ideals of his 
fellow-citizens, he also enjoys the undeniable pleasures which 
belong to the social side of life. He is at home in the actual, 
no less than in the ideal universe, and, so far as these tend to 
coincide, he succeeds in living the naturally happiest and fit- 
test of the lives which are humanly possible.”* 

Social happiness is always dependent upon justice or so- 
cial virtue. Some men attempt to live an anti-social, individu- 
alistic life, giving no positive service themselves, and robbing 
the community of some of the contributions of its other citi- 

* Rep. 397¢, 4624, ff.; Laws 847a. " Rep. 590¢, ff.; Laws 6310. 

™ Sympos. 188d; Rep. 618e, f.; Laws 662d, f., 8294. 
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zens. This is injustice. If, now, social pressure, e.g., in the 
form of legal condemnation and punishment, succeeds in re- 
storing to such a man his value-sense, so that, after making 
atonement, he devotes himself to the positive duties of citizen- 
ship, he too attains to a measure of the happiness enjoyed by 
the perfectly righteous man. To precisely the same level he 
can never attain, because the consequences of his former mis- 
deeds inevitably place him in a different position toward him- 
self no less than toward the community.’* If, however, he 
succeeds in maintaining his position above the law, and suc- 
ceeds in escaping punishment and repentance, such an indi- 
vidualist lives an unhappy life. With the forces in the com- 
munity which make for orderly and constitutional govern- 
ment he is necessarily in a state of permanent warfare. His 
only friends are the other anti-social elements in the commu- 
nity and his foreign mercenaries, in whom he can repose no 
real confidence. And finally, he is not at peace with himself. 
The elements within him which make for law and order are 
kept down by the force majeure of some powerful appetite, 
and he is headed straight for psychological, as well as for 
moral, chaos. Alienated from himself, no less than from his 
fellow-citizens and from the ideal realm which is the only 
source of abiding satisfaction, his life, even though he may 
conceivably succeed in overcoming each external obstacle as it 
arises, is, as a whole, a complete failure, and he is necessarily, 
not happy, but supremely miserable."* 

In the fourth place, holiness or a sense of religious values 
constitutes an integral portion of the good character. This, 
like justice, is a social excellence, expressing man’s relation, 
however, not so much toward his fellow-men as such, as 
toward spiritual beings generally, and particularly toward the 
community representatives of the spiritual life, such as the 
gods of the established religion. At the same time, the reli- 
gious attitude of worship and service is clearly extended to in- 


” Gorg. 4730, f., 478¢, f. “ Rep. 576¢, 579€, 580¢, 589¢, etc. 
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clude national heroes who lived and died in the service of the 
community ideals, and even certain living men, such as par- 
ents and “divinely inspired” persons such as poets, prophets, 
lawgivers, and priests.’* And further, in view of the fact that 
most civil and criminal offenses in the model community are 
associated with specific punishments for impiety in addition 
to the civil penalties, it appears that the religious attitude, in 
the City of God, is intended to cover the observance of law 
generally, and that all occasions of life, including not merely 
birth, education, marriage, sickness, and death, but commer- 
cial, judicial, and social relations, are, for the Platonist, within 
the scope of the religious value-judgment.”* It is thus hardly 
correct to define platonic holiness as a part of justice, i.e., the 
part concerned with the gods as distinguished from the part 
concerned with one’s fellow-citizens, justice in the wider sense 
being understood as complete social virtue.’ The general po- 
sition of the Laws is rather that religion is the more inclusive 
concept which applies to all the relations of life, while justice 
is rather a civic support of the religious value-judgment, en- 
forcing with the organized power of the community the de- 
crees which the religious man naturally accepts and which it is 
impious to disobey. It is thus more correct to regard justice 
and religion as closely allied. Justice, i.e., social virtue resting 
upon the organized power of the community, passes over into 
religion when the community is regarded as the earthly reflex 
of the ideal pattern laid up in heaven, and religion, i.e., the 
attitude of acceptance and worship of ideal powers, passes 
over into justice when it becomes necessary to deal with men 
* Cratyl. 398a; Rep. 427b, 469a, 540b-c; Laws 717, f. 
* Laws 745, 885), f., 887, etc. 


7 Auermann’s thesis (Platons Cardinaltugenden vor und nach Abfassung des 
Euthyphron, Jena, 1876)—that holiness, as a “cardinal” virtue disappears after the 
Euthyphro, being included in the concept of justice or righteousness—while accepted 
without question in the later literature (e.g., by Hans Meyer, Gesch. d. alten Phi- 
losophie, 1925), is not consistent with the general position taken in the Laws. His 
definition of “service of God” as Selbstveredlung und Menschenbildung (p. 27) is 
also far too narrow, when compared with the Laws. 
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who refuse to recognize the religious sanctions of the unseen 
world. 

How is the religious attitude connected with happiness? 
The religious man regards himself as the servant of God in all 
his thoughts, words, and actions, and endeavors, as far as in 
him lies, to assimilate himself to God, to develop the divine 
element within him until it dominates his whole nature, and he 
becomes as like God as a human being can.“* In so doing, he 
fulfils the function assigned to humanity in the divine plan, 
co-operating with God in applying the idea of good to the 
idealization of his limited environment. The divine plan ap- 
plies the idea of good to the whole, realizing for each part its 
maximum of positive well-being in relation to the other parts 
and to the whole, and so far as man fulfils the function as- 
. signed to him, he attains his maximum of positive well-being, 
i.e., attains to as much of happiness, both here and hereafter, 
as a human being well can.” The impious man may seem for a 
time to be successful here below, but he is not at home in the 
ideal realm, and ultimately has no part or lot in the ideal 
whole toward the realization of which all things which have a 
share of positive reality are gradually working together, 
whereas the righteous soul becomes more and more adapted to 
its true, ideal home, and dwells eternally, as Plato puts it, in 
the company of the gods, secure of happiness.” 

Finally, wisdom or philosophical insight forms an ingredi- 
ent in the good character. This is the most divine element in 
man, the eye of the soul which develops, not by bodily askesis, 
but by intellectual exercises which gradually liberate it from 
all bodily interferences, whether from the sense organs or 
from the emotions, until it envisages, as clearly as may be, the 
intellectual realm of the ideas from one end to the other, and 
rises to the contemplation of the principle of ideality itself, as 

% Theaet. 176b, f.; Laws 716d, f. 


® Rep. sooe; Laws 6646, 732d, 903), ff. 
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the principle of realizing, in every concrete situation, its maxi- 
mum of significance and value in relation to the whole. Grasp- 
ing the finality of this principle, and its identity with the di- 
vine principle in accordance with which the cosmos is created 
and ordered, the wise man devotes himself to making over his 
habitual ways of thinking and acting, until the pugnacious 
dispositions which characterize his organism develop into 
ideal fortitude and resolution, his dispositions toward quiet- 
ness and avoidance of excitement develop into ideal tem- 
perance and self-moderation, his social dispositions develop 
into ideal justice, his instinctive feelings toward superhuman 
forces develop into the ideal religious attitude, and his in- 
stinctive inquisitiveness develops into ideal science and phi- 
losophy.” When all the dispositions inherent in his organism 
have thus become enlightened and raised, as nearly as possi- 
ble, to the ideal level, his whole life, in detail as well as in 
principle, becomes gradually instinct with wisdom, not only 
in relation to his own organism, but also in relation to his so- 
cial and physical environment. In every situation which arises, 
whether in his public or in his private relations, he brings to 
bear a group of action-tendencies which have been so devel- 
oped as to produce the ideally most suitable and most valuable 
reaction of which the circumstances admit. 

Thus understood, wisdom is very definitely related to hap- 
piness. The so-called goods of life, viz., wealth, noble birth, 
health, good looks, power and honor in the community, are 
apt to confuse our judgment and make us think that they are 
good in themselves and that we cannot have too much of them. 
The wise man, however, after due reflection comes to the con- 
clusion that in themselves they are neither good nor bad, but 
that, human nature being what it is, not only too little of 
such “goods,”’ but also too much is an evil, and that, as is obvi- 
ous in the case of eating or drinking, in all external goods the 


™ For a more minute discussion of the evidence upon which the above rests, cf. 
this Journal, XX XIII, 38 ff. 
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mean state, something between the two extremes, represents 
what is best for us, if we are to live a happy life. Further, the 
use of such goods, even in such moderate amounts, must al- 
ways be controlled by wisdom, and this is true, not only of 
external goods, but also of all moral and mental qualities.” It 
follows, that ultimately the wisest and the happiest lives coin- 
cide in all respects, wisdom consisting in so living as to extract 
from all the elements which enter into our experience their 
maximal value, and happiness consisting precisely in the life 
of maximal well-being, i.e., the life which realizes the greatest 
possible quantity and quality of true value. 

The type of the ideally happy man, for the Platonist, is 
the philosophic guardian, i.e., a member of the “golden” class 
living and working in the ideal community depicted in the 
Republic and approved in the Laws. Born under eugenically 
as well as morally ideal conditions, and so trained from the 
moment of birth as to develop all his faculties, physical, aes- 
thetic, moral, religious, and intellectual, in the service of a 
community which is envisaged as patterned upon the divine 
model, the philosophic guardian becomes the human embodi- 
ment of the idea of good, the channel through which this di- 
vine principle molds both individual and community into the 
semblance of divinity and thus makes real upon earth the 
kingdom whose pattern is laid up in heaven. The life which 
such a man lives is a human pattern of the happy life, and the 
legislation in which he gives concrete expression to his insight 
into the ideal principle serves as a human standard, both for 
judges who administer that legislation and for private citizens 
who are seeking the way of happiness.** 

The superhuman pattern of happiness closely resembles 
this human model, with its two sides of philosophic contem- 
plation and administrative guardianship. The good man who, 
after bodily death, is translated to the abode of intermediate 

™ Euthyd. 281e, f.; Meno 87e, ff.; Rep. 618c, f.; Laws, 691¢, f. 

** Polit. 305b-c; Laws 627¢, f., 728a—b, 880d, f. 
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spirits—goes aloft to rule a star, as Plato puts it—carries on 
the same function of administrative guardianship. Freed of 
the sensuous haziness and emotional confusion of earthly ex- 
perience, his vision of the ideas is more clear and more sure. 
Contemplation, however, even of the idea of good, does not 
content him. He proceeds, as before, to apply this idea in the 
sphere of activity suitable to his state of existence, and in pro- 
portion to the improvement in his powers of insight, his ad- 
ministrative guardianship shows improvement. On earth, his 
control over motion was uncertain and irregular. In his new 
sphere, his control over stellar motion is certain and regular, 
so regular, in fact, that these motions furnish a pattern to 
guide and correct the irregularities of spirits who are still 
earth-bound.** His happiness, like his activity, is thus still the 
happiness of a philosophic guardian. And if we look higher, at 
the life of the gods depicted poetically in Plato’s pages, we 
find it a further extension of the same ideal. The lesser gods 
are represented as essentially ministers appointed to apply the 
idea of good to some particular section of the cosmic system. 
Their powers of contemplation of the eternal ideas are, no 
doubt, greater, but what they learn in such contemplation 
they apply to doing “each his own work” of administrative 
guardianship.” Full justice is done to the administrative side 
of the divine activity in the further demonstration that the 
gods do not live an idle life, neglecting the spiritual universe 
which they have helped to create, and even in the case of the 
entity represented in Platonic literature as Deus summus, i.e., 
_ the demiurge of the Timaeus, there is no question that his ac- 
tivity is fundamentally administrative, the application of the 
idea of good to the cosmos in general, the details being left to 
his ministers.” The blessed life, then, in which gods and men 
share, consists in applying the principle of ideality to the 

Tim. 41d, f., 47b-c; cf. Laws 747e. 

* Phaedr. 2474, f.; Polit. 271d; Critias 109b; Laws 903b. 

* Tim. 28, ff.; Laws 904. 
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gradual elevation of the less ideal elements in the environment 
until they, too, are fitted to take their appointed place in the 
ideal plan which realizes the greatest possible quantity and 
quality of value. The happy life is, in brief, the principle of 
“the good” in conscious, self-directed activity. 

One difficulty remains to be explained. In certain moods, 
Plato writes as though the two aspects of (1) contemplation 
and (2) administrative guardianship were diverse, and it can- 
not be denied that the expressions of this mood have worked 
themselves into many characteristic platonic passages. Thus 
it is the external enforcement of the community which is said 
to induce the philosopher to leave his beloved seclusion and 
apply himself to the ungrateful task of educating the beasts in 
the den into some semblance of humanity. His sense of justice 
accepts their verdict, but only because he owes his education 
to the community.** If he had somehow succeeded in obtain- 
ing his liberating education by himself, or by the aid of his 
family or of some teacher, independently of community as- 
sistance, it is very directly implied that he would have been 
justified in refusing the position of administrator, or that, at 
best, his motive in accepting would have been in order to 
avoid being misgoverned by someone not adequately educated 
in political science.” The many passages conceived in this 
general spirit are logically inconsistent with the depiction of 
the divine nature and goodness as devoid of envy and as of 
itself so acting as to make the rest of the world good, like 
itself. The spirit of goodness of course overflows into good 
actions.” So too, they are inconsistent with the demonstra- 
tion, in the Laws, that the gods are not idle and neglectful of 
human concerns, living a life apart. What one would expect, 
after studying the logic of the platonic position, is that insight 
into the idea of good would, of itself, lead to the idea working 
itself out in action, and would thus bring about an acceptance, 

” Crito 5od-e; Rep. 520. * Rep. 347¢; cf. Polit. 301¢, f. 

* Tim. 29¢, f.; cf. Rep. 335¢, f. 
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freely and from self-determined motives, of the tasks of ad- 
ministrative guardianship. An educated man, in so far as he is 
educated, inevitably spreads education around him. To do so 
is the free, self-determined expression of his nature. To with- 
draw into selfish seclusion, and to use his powers for the good 
of the community only upon external compulsion or when ap- 
peals are made to his economic or political interests, is to fall 
short of the ideal of education. Like Achilles sulking in his 
tent, he makes one doubt whether he has really beheld the vi- 
sion, and one can understand his position only by assuming the 
presence of certain “human” weaknesses, i.e., certain still un- 
idealized elements, in his character. A completely ideal guar- 
dian would of course act ideally, and would not withhold his 
services. 

By platonic happiness, then, we shall understand the logi- 
cal consequence of the platonic position as a whole, i.e., the 
life which devotes itself, freely and joyously, to the maximal 
development of the value-potentialities in itself and in the en- 
vironment, in accordance with the ideal vision. The philo- 
sophic vision is a dialectical apprehension of the principle of 
value, as the principle of bringing to light, in every concrete 
situation of life, its maximum of value in harmonious, consist- 
ent, systematic unity with the other values of life. For the 
application of this vision to the actual details of empirical 
living, experience is needed, an experience partly sensuous,” 
but chiefly, for Platonism, an experience which, by the proc- 
esses of analysis, comparison, and standardization, has been 
raised to the level of scientific psychology, both individual 
and social. Such situations as are involved in low birth, or in 
high birth, in a typical Hellenic community, such situations as 
are involved in robust health, or in chronic invalidism, such 
situations as are involved in the possession of great wealth, or 
in subjection to actual poverty—these, and a hundred other 
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typical situations are separated out by analysis, and their con- 
sequences for the development of the soul are carefully con- 
sidered, both in isolation and in circumstances involving com- 
bination with other similar situations. The general conclusion 
from such a study is that, in the case of all natural and ac- 
quired gifts of the soul, the extremes of excess and deficiency 
are to be avoided, and the mean state is to be pursued: for 
this is the way of happiness.*® Excess in such natural gifts, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, leads almost inevitably to 
insolence, self-importance, and an arrogant assumption of su- 
periority which, as in the notorious case of Alcibiades, culmi- 
nates in disorder and downright injustice,” with their usual 
harvest of contentions and hatreds. Deficiency in such gifts 
leads, on the contrary, to meanness and a quasi-slavish poverty 
of spirit, from which nothing of genuine value is to be ex- 
pected. 

Psychological determinations, however, while important 
in their place, viz., in connection with working out the con- 
crete details of the happy life, do not, of themselves, explain 
the principle of that life. The search for pleasures which are 
constituted out of organ-satisfactions, as such, is of merely 
subjective significance, empty and meaningless when out of 
touch with that reality which alone gives meaning and value 
to the functioning of our psychophysical mechanisms. The 
life of philosophical guardianship, on the other hand, is rich in 
satisfactions which are throughout controlled by contact with 
objective reality. This life attains to reality in the fullest 
sense, and derives its own reality and value from the idea of 
value, the ultimate principle which enables the human guardi- 
an to bring out the value-aspects of all elements in his own 
character and in the social and physical milieu in which he has 
been stationed by the Divine Guardian. In this “blessed” 
life, pleasure is indeed an element, but not a constituent ele- 
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ment, as such. In Aristotelian terminology, pleasure is an in- 
separable accident (or even a property) of the blessed life, 
but does not constitute its essence. Its essence is constituted 
by the idea of good, the ultimate principle of value. 

Platonic happiness is thus primarily of metaphysical, 
rather than psychological, significance. It remains to ask in 
what sense it is of ethical significance, in what sense it consti- 
tutes a “highest” good. The answer to this question consists 
in showing (1) that nothing else, such as possessions, pleasure, 
or power, can be conceived as an essential constituent of the 
ideal life, and (2) that the blessed or happy life just consid- 
ered represents the good life par excellence, the best and finest 
life which our thought can construct, a life which is the idea 
of good itself, so far as this can be realized in our psychophysi- 
cal mechanisms, and that, in idea, the “blessed” life and the 
ideal life coincide in all respects. The ethical life, e.g., seeks 
to realize value; but what could be more valuable than the 
life which consistently realizes the maximal value-potentiali- 
ties of its organism, and applies the principle of value itself in 
all its thoughts, words, and works? The ethical life seeks a 
firm basis in objective values; but what life could be more 
firmly based than the life which rests upon the principle of 
ultimate reality and forms itself entirely upon the nature of 
the world which is real in the deepest sense? So too, the ethi- 
cal life seeks spirituality; but what life could be more spiritual 
than the life which assimilates itself reverently but persistent- 
ly to what reason reveals as the nature of the divine, and thus 
enters, as directly as may be, into the divine life itself? What- 
ever point of view one takes, one finds that the “blessed” life 
depicted by Plato satisfies the demands of the ethical ideal, 
and the final conclusion which we reach is that platonic “hap- 
piness” and the ethically ideal life are completely coincident. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





PAST AND FUTURE: AN ETHICAL PERSPECTIVE 
ERNEST HATCH WILKINS 


I 

One of the highest-surging moments of my youth was that 
in which there came to me, as I stood on the summit of Vesu- 
vius, the sense of the reality of the past. 

I was not unprepared. For I had knowledge of the past, 
though not the sense of its reality—a knowledge gained 
through eager boyhood reading of history and of historical 
romance. Yet the past, for all its fascination, seemed but a 
treasure of the modern printed page. The time of my own life 
was real to me, and a dimmer reality touched the decades of 
which I had heard my elders tell—as though the figures of an 
old canvas should turn and move and then resume their place 
—but beyond lay only patterned surfaces. 

And I had known that quickening of the spirit that comes 
as one gazes out over the world revealed from a New Eng- 
land mountain-top: unending and infinitely different uplifted 
masses of earth’s majesty; profound valleys, their slopes clad 
here in lighter, there in darker green; swift streams, now seen 
for a flashing instant, now traced where the descending tree- 
lines meet. But the drama thus surveyed, moving though it 
be, is the drama not of humanity, but of birth and change and 
death that are infra-human; of myriads of trees upreaching 
and of mysterious undergrowth, peopled alike with voiced 
and restless life; of rapid and cascade; of enfolding cloud; of 
wind and sun and swiftly passing shadow. 

Thus I had had past without mountain, and mountain 
without past. Vesuvius, first, through mountain dominance 
over a historic scene, gave me historic vision. 

I remember the long slow drive from Naples, under a 
clouded sky, through squalid suburbs, then, higher, between 
walled vineyards with hard white dwellings by their gates; 
the unpleasant, sharp ascent in the funicular; the curious 
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gray climb over springy ashes to the crater’s edge; the abyss, 
filled with baffling, menacing smoke; and then the turn to the 
marvelous view. 

Sunlight, now, revealed and defined the intense forms and 
colors: the plains and mountains of Campania, dotted with 
villages, the irregular white crescent of the city, clinging to 
hill and shore, the living blue of the bay—sails and smoke- 
pennons of its tiny craft scarcely astir—the strange beauty of 
the islands, the paler sea beyond, the dark tree-mass and the 
white cliffs of the peninsula, the nearer heights, the deep im- 
mediate valley—and at our feet, far, far below, Pompeii. 

The sun shone full upon its broken walls, into the little 
roofless pits that had been homes, upon the open spaces bared 
of their long burden of ashes. There life had stopped, in sud- 
den terror, two thousand years ago—but there, down there, 
right down there, two thousand years ago, life had been! 

And with that thought the sense of the reality of the past 
broke over me in a great wave of revelation. That life, the 
life lived down there, with its making and its bartering and its 
ways of idleness, with its stirring of bright garments in busy 
streets, with its sounds of excited talk, its shouts, its tears, its 
laughter, with its wonderings and its faiths, its cruelties and 
its loves—that life was as utterly real as my own. And if that 
life, then all life that has been lived by man. 

Such intense consciousness of the reality of the past is in- 
deed the gift of many a high place in Italy. It has come to me 
repeatedly, since that first day—most powerfully, perhaps, on 
the site of Tusculum, overlooking Rome and the Campagna, 
and at Fiesole, above the Arno valley and the storied loveli- 
ness of Florence. That spiritual height from which Dante sur- 
veys time and eternity was gained, I believe, not without such 
experience. Carducci, pre-eminently the poet of the past, 
speaks again and again from a like vantage point. The coming 
of inspiration is to him an ascent: 


To salgo de’ secoli sul monte— 
I climb the mountain of the centuries. 
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Never, since that hour on Vesuvius, has the sense of the 
reality of the past gone from me. At first it seemed that the 
life of Greece and Rome, though real, was indeed ancient. Re- 
ality of life began with the beginning of recorded history. 
And my own time, though no more real than the preceding 
centuries, was something final toward which they had been 
moving. We were indeed the heirs of all the ages. 

Then, as later years brought knowledge of earlier civiliza- 
tions and of the very beginnings of civilization, the scope of 
the real past widened, gradually and easily, and its propor- 
tions changed. The life of Pompeii, now, seemed very near; 
and the twenty-five thousand years that take us back to the 
Neanderthal seemed no longer than the Christian era had 
seemed before. And in the new perspective my own time 
stood less securely ultimate. 


II 


The sense of the reality of the future grew, for me, as 
a logical projection of the sense of the reality of the past. 
But its permanent fixation came—again from Italy—through 
words of an Italian friend. We were talking of the conflicting 
interests of labor and capital; and he said: “We shall have a 
hard time of it for the next hundred years or more, but I think 
the adjustment will have been made within two hundred 
years.” 

He spoke with perfect simplicity, almost casually, as 
though such dealing with the future were the most natural 
thing in the world. To him, indeed, it was completely natural; 
for his sensitiveness to the significance of his Italian back- 
ground had made him inevitably conscious of the succession of 
the centuries—a succession which, presently leaving us be- 
hind, will be going on and on and infinitely on. His mind be- 
held sub specie aeternitatis. 

The sense of the reality of the future is harder to win and 
to develop than the sense of the reality of the past—not only 
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because it is necessarily derivative in character, but because 
the specific content of the future is unknown. The past is a 
matter of record; the future seems rather to belong to the 
realm of dreams. Genealogical interest may search far back 
through the generations; but the corresponding forward look 
scarcely reaches beyond our grandchildren. Yet it takes but a 
resolute change of tense: there will be life, as the centuries 
run, identical in its human essence with our own, no matter 
how its habiliments may change. There will be toil and rest; 
there will be ugliness and beauty, invention and routine, medi- 
tation and passion; there will be suffering and delight. 

The future is indeed more real than the past in that it 
summons to action, while the past is silent. The past is un- 
changeable, the future is plastic; for the past we have no 
moral concern, for the future we are responsible; the past is a 
matter of record—the future belongs to the realm of will. 


III 

With this conception, the ultimacy of our own time van- 
ishes. There is nothing peculiarly honorable in our chrono- 
logical position. We are still the heirs of all the ages that have 
gone, but we are no less truly the ancestors of all the ages that 
are to come. And our progeny will be infinitely more numer- 
ous than our ancestry. 

Indeed, if thought range freely and courageously in a re- 
alized past and future, there results a new perspective, as- 
tounding in its implications, of the course of human civiliza- 
tion and of our place therein. For civilization runs back some 
twenty-five thousand years; and it runs forward . . . . how 
far? 

There is, of course, the possibility of man-made disaster, 
and there is the possibility of terrestrial catastrophe. Barring 
such Roman or Pompeian tragedy, we have before us, as the 
time of our dwelling upon earth . . . . a thousand million 
years, according to the estimate of my colleague, Professor 
Forrest Moulton. 
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Let us accept that estimate, for a moment, and try to 
grasp something of its meaning. The numbers are easily writ- 
ten, easily uttered; but to bring them to the point of imagina- 
tive reality one must be ready to put forth exhausting effort, 
must win some share of the relentless power of Dante’s pene- 
trating vision: 

. mill’anni—ch’é pit corto 
Spazio all’ eterno, che un mover di ciglia 
Al cerchio che pit tardi in cielo é torto— 


A thousand years—which, to eternity, 
Are briefer than the twinkling of an eye 
To the slow wheeling of the utmost star. 


Consider the contrast: on the one side, twenty-five thou- 
sand years; on the other, a thousand million years. Mathe- 
matically, then, the course that civilization has already run is 
one forty-thousandth as long as the course it has still, poten- 
tially, to run. If you should represent the past as a single inch, 


it would take a line two-thirds of a mile long to represent the 
future. On the scale of a life of threescore years and ten, we 
are just entering the afternoon of our first day. 

Change the terms, if you will. Take a lower estimate for 
the future of the race. Carry our past back beyond the begin- 
ning of civilization to the point of the physical differentiation 
of man. The length of the time to come is in any case so vast 
that the essential force of the results remains unaltered. 

We are most literally in the infancy of the race. We are, 
by the ultimate standard, primitive man. 


IV 


With this realization there comes first of all, I think, a pro- 
found sense of humility. How can we know, how can we ex- 
pect to know, more than the least part of what mankind will 
ultimately know, more than the tiniest fraction of ultimate 
truth? How can we think that any antiquity of ours, however 
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hoary, can suffice to justify forever any institution, any 
creed? 

And there should come therewith a readiness to accept 
change, or to cause change. If we cannot claim ultimacy in 
social and economic relations, in government, in education, in 
religion, we should be ready to modify or to surrender that 
which is not ultimate, to put away, children though we are, 
the things that are seen as childish, to welcome all that seems 
worthy as hypothesis or as experiment. 

Yet the same vista that suggests change implies in its vast- 
ness that our today scarce differs from our yesterday, and that 
yesterday’s thought is not necessarily inferior to our own. 
Much has been learned; and though infinitely more remains 
as yet unlearned, we have the right to treasure all that which 
we indeed possess. Change, then, should be reasoned change 
—something more than the absurdity of infantile rebellion; 
and in hypothesis and experiment there should be no place for 
arrogance. 

The differentness of other men and of other lands loses, and 
gains, in import. It becomes less schismatic, if the new hu- 
mility leads us to realize that we are not so likely, after all, to 
be uniquely and completely right. It mounts in power, if the 
new humility leads us to look beyond ourselves for help. Yet 
a reasoned humility does not by any means imply abject sur- 
render. It does imply co-operation. 

There is nothing peculiarly honorable in our chronological 
position—yet our own time és our own time. And in the long 
perspective we of the present day seem closer to eaci other. 
We share the same temporary conditions of life—conditions 
unlike those of our grandfathers, unlike those of our grand- 
children. We have in common our own traditions, our own ex- 
citements, our own limitations. 

Thinking thus, one gains a stronger and stronger sense of 
the comradeship of all of us who are alive together in just this 
world. As college classmates meet at a reunion with a deep- 
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ened, clinging sense of the ties that have bound and bind them, 
with a loss of boyish jealousies, with a new welcome for men 
they had scarcely known before, so—if it be not too whimsical 
—one may imagine that in some fancied reunion of the cen- 
turies there might be, among us, a deepened fellowship, many 
a handclasp now unforeseen, many a cry: “Well, old man, 
you were of the twentieth century, too, weren’t you?” We are 
in time to carry back that fellowship into our present day. 

What of the value, in such perspective, of one single life? 
Does not the individual become so microscopic as to lose sig- 
nificance? So one might think, at first; but reflection leads to 
a very different view. The relative importance of a single life 
is indeed less, but its absolute importance is far greater than 
we had supposed. For the future is plastic, is of our own re- 
sponsibility, is within our will—and the future is immensely 
longer than we had realized. The ripples of a cast stone can- 
not go beyond the shore. If the pool be small, they are soon 
ended—but in a lake the impulse carries afar, spending itself 
quietly in gradual diminution. If the world were to end in a 
hundred years, it would make little absolute difference wheth- 
er we give our children taint or vigor, whether we move toward 
war or peace. But if the ripples of our influence are to go on 
through so endless a transmission, it matters infinitely whether 
they be for good or ill. Every word and every deed impinges 
on and modifies other life. Whether we will or no, we live not 
unto ourselves, not unto our comrades only, but even unto the 
multitude of the unborn. 


V 


The new challenge to conduct, then, bids us live neither in 
easy reliance on accepted sanctions, nor in scorn of what we 
have won thus far, but on the basis of a merely incipient 
knowledge, yet with resolute vision—as loyal comrades in the 
stress and joy of coexistence and in the great adventure of the 
direction of a quasi-eternal human destiny. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





ON THE DECLINE OF AUTHORITY 
R. DEMOS 


Historical progress has been said to consist in the rise of 
freedom. Our epoch prides itself on its rediscovery of the 
right of private judgment, which had long lain buried in the 
vast, dim consciousness of the Dark Ages. In matters of scien- 
tific belief we have shaken off allegiance to authority, no mat- 
ter how venerable, and trust to experiment; in matters of reli- 
gion and philosophy we proclaim with increasing emphasis 
the right of each person to accept an opinion only in so far as 
it commends itself to his unaided reason; and in art and in 
conduct, and throughout the breadth and length of life, the 
hold of tradition seems to grow steadily weaker, and the indi- 
vidual to emerge as the master of his spiritual being. The in- 
ner light of personal experience is outshining the outer light of 
racial experience. We are facing the decline of authority, and 
we are facing it not only with no regret, but with elation. 


Authority is a general type of power of which sovereignty | 
is a particular case, and it extends over the miscellaneous/ 
fields of belief, feelings, custom, action, and religious atti- 
tudes. We speak of “authorities” in the fields of history and of 
science, of industry, and of administration. The expert is an 
authority just as much as the government is. The pope is an 
authority for many in matters of religion; the classical tradi- 
tion even today provides authoritative standards to the artist; 
the Prince of Wales and Monsieur Poiret are authorities on 
the question of men’s and women’s clothes, respectively. To 
consider authority adequately one must study it in its broad- 
est sense, beyond its narrower manifestation in the political 
field. 

Undoubtedly, authority is a form of power, and the state 
of being under authority is different from that of being free. 
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What is less realized is that authority is no less different from 
the state of coercion; authority exists only where it is accept- 
ed by the will of the person on whom it is exercised. As Pro- 
fessor Roeloffs has put it, mere de facto power is not enough. 
If you coerce me into doing your bidding, I am but your slave; 
be have authority over me only in so far as I choose to obey 
you, or “recognize” your authority.’ The relationship is re- 
ciprocal, shared in by both parties: you contribute the power, 
and I, the will to obey it. And so the state of being under au- 
thority lies midway between subjection and freedom, taking 
mething from both; like the first, it involves control, and 
ike the second, the use of the will. Consider authority in the 
sphere of belief. An expert becomes my authority on any giv- 
en matter only because I recognize him to be such. He may be 
as wise as any man can be, but unless the public “adopts” 
him as its expert, he will not be an authority. And to recog- 
nize one as an authority in matters of opinion is again to strike 
a medium between the freedom of private judgment on the 
one hand and submission on the other. In so far as I take your 
opinion I refrain from thinking for myself; but in so far as I 
use my judgment in choosing you as my expert I preserve the 
integrity of my reason. In order to employ an expert I must be 
both ignorant and wise—ignorant enough to need him and 
wise enough to choose him. The psychological attitudes which 
company the recognition of authority are respect, or rever- 
ence, trust, and confidence. Of these there are obviously vary- 
ing degrees, and, correspondingly, authority may be complete 
r relative, wholehearted or tentative. 

The authority of an expert or of tradition is derivative, not 
primary. You are an authority in science because of your ex- 
pert knowledge of the field, or you are a religious leader be- 
cause of your exceptional insight into spiritual truth. Essen- 
tially, experts or prophets or sages are mediators between the 


*Cf. H. D. Roeloffs, The Nature and Function of Authority, a stimulating 
work to which I am also indebted for the generalized conception of authority. 
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truth and the public, and the total situation may be analyzed 
into a relation of interpretation between the expert, the lay- 
man, and the realm of validity, with the expert interpreting 
the truth to the layman. And the interpretation itself may re- 
quire interpretation. In some sects of the Christian religion 
Jesus is regarded as the interpreter of the divine will, the New 
Testament and the sacred Fathers as interpreters of Jesus, 
and the church or the pope as the interpreters of the sacred 
authorities. But not all authority is derivative by relation to 
an objective realm. In a crisis we appoint a dictator, not so 
much because he is wiser than the rest, but because it is neces- 
sary that some one person should have authority to decide; 
and even in more normal circumstances, when we go out on a 
picnic or a longer expedition, we appoint a leader on whom 
the responsibility of decision is made to rest. It is authority 
for the sake of authority, not authority which claims assent 
because of any superior insight. Of this type, probably, is the 
authority of the state over its citizens. Living together as we 
do in a natural group, with our interests constantly overlap- 
ping, we stand in need of an authority with the power to de- 
cide about any matter involving our common interests in 
critical way; hence the state. The existence of government re 
moves hesitation and brings certainty into human relations 
in the sense that it enables people to know what to expec 
in a given situation. The authority of the various agencies 
of the state—as distinguished from the state itself—is de- 
rivative; the police exercise authority in so far as they in- 
terpret the ruling of the judiciary; the judiciary must in- 
terpret the law, and the legislature, in its turn, must interpret 
the spirit of the constitution. And if there is any meaning to 
the conception of the right to revolution, then the authority of 
the state must, to some extent at least, be derivative. If it is 
true that the state cannot violate the fundamental principles 
of justice or the elementary rights of man without forfeiting 
its authority, then it must be that political power is based 
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a on the fact that it embodies and interprets to the group 
an ideal of social justice. And perhaps the essence of the con- 
tractual theory of the origin of the state is the point that the 
authority of the state is ultimately not intrinsic, but refers be- 
ond itself to principles which it must translate into action. 

The reasons which make meditated authority necessary 
may be roughly divided into two. In the first place, we have 
authority by reason of the operation of the principle of the di- 
vision of function. Let us say that I am a doctor; then, I have 
neither the time, nor perhaps the ability, to specialize in law 
also, and so I engage another person who has made a specialty 
of the subject, and trust to his judgment on all legal matters 
involving my interests. Even within the same field, within 
science, for example, one expert will take the word of another 
on any experiment; it would be a waste of time and effort to 
repeat one another’s observations. So in mathematics, I use 
the table of logarithms without checking it up for myself. 
And beyond the field of expert knowledge we rely upon au- 
thority continually with reference to the routine of daily life 
—for example, on the question whether a certain play is worth 
seeing, whether the train leaves in the morning or in the after- 
noon, or whether so and so is a good man. Exchange is as uni- 
versal in the sphere of intellectual goods as it is in the sphere 

f economic goods. The use of testimony or expert judgment 
makes vicarious knowledge possible in any group forming an 
organic unity. It is a form of authority which in no way im- 
pugns the dignity of the person who employs it. For, poten-- 
tially, every layman is also an expert in some one field, and 
thus serves as an authority for the very person in relation to 
whom he stands as a layman. We have an impartial distribu- 
tion of power within a society of equals. 

The other type of authority involves recognition of the in- 
trinsic superiority of one person or group. In religion, custom 
has always recognized oracles and prophets, individuals gifted 
with extraordinary insight and wisdom, who, by the force of 
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their superiority, became the leaders of the masses. The dom- 
inating figure, the pioneer, the “wise man,” the Messiah, the 
overpowering genius in art and thought, are features of any 
normal society, so impressing their personality upon the group 
that the public spontaneously turns to them for guidance. 
And in its enthusiasm the public makes heroes out of them and 
invests their declarations with the halo of divinity. Authority 
of this kind is anticipated in the relation of parent to child, 
and, among backward countries, in the relation of a paternal 
government to its subjects. It rests on the definite inequality 
of individuals, resulting in an asymmetrical! organization of 
society, in which there are superiors and inferiors, leaders and 
led, like a territory which includes both hills and valleys. And 
just as an individual may lead the group, so may the group 
lead the individual. Of this sort of authority, tradition is the 
pre-eminent example, as illustrating the influence of the spirit 
of the race and of history upon the individual. 

Authority, whether in the form of the superior individual 
or of tradition, manifests itself in different ways. It may em- 
body itself in an organized institution which proclaims the 
truth as a dogma and claims absolute assent for it. The 
church, the Bible, Aristotle in the Middle Ages, any official 
doctrine, are cases in point. Or it may embody itself in cus- 
tom and in unconscious opinion which, for all their being un- 
organized, exact implicit obedience in no less degree; witness 
the force of custom in matters of conduct and etiquette. Or it 
may express itself informally and tentatively, inviting criti- 
cism rather than resenting it. Of this more will be said later. 

Today we are inclined to denounce authority—whether of 
the expert, or of the prophet, or of tradition—as incompatible 
with the democratic ideals of equality and freedom. The indi- 
vidual is encouraged to regard himself as being as good as 
anyone else, that is to say, as competent a judge as anyone 
else, on any matter under the sun, and the instinctive feeling 
of reverence for wisdom as embodied in the social inheritance 
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or in the views of qualified experts is being weakened. The 
spirit of the age interprets independence as inconsistent with 
respect for tradition or with discipline of any sort: “I will do 
this in my own way and I will listen to advice from no one” is 
the motto of the extreme individualist. The prevalent attitude 
is that of the “man from Missouri” who wants to be shown. 
The trouble is that the man from Missouri—in other words, 
your average layman—lacks the proper qualifications for 
passing judgment upon most matters, so that, when he sits as 
an expert, either he misses the truth altogether—as happened 
with Mr. Bryan and the residents of Tennessee over the ques- 
tion of evolution—or, what is worse, he gets it in a diluted, 
vulgarized form, the truth having been toned down in order to 
be made acceptable to his inexpert mind. 

What I mean can be illustrated in various ways. When- 
ever the student enters the classroom without an initial love 
of wisdom or respect for those who would persuade him of its 
importance, and without the attitude of aiming beyond his 
immediate grasp, but rather expecting the material of thought 
to be brought down to his actual level of interest and intelli- 
gence, the teacher is tempted to talk down to the student and 
to become sensational and cheap. The higher institutions of 
learning in the United States often find themselves in serious 
predicaments owing to the fact that the public, which pays for 
their support, insists on calling the tune and dictating their 
educational policy. And the universities, in order to obtain 
contributions from the public, are compelled to erect larger 
and larger stadia, grander and grander buildings, to the detri- 
ment of the subtler and more important interests of education. 
In the Old World, at least in older times, the public—that is to 
say, your wealthy merchant who left his money to the univer- 
sity—would not think of offering advice on policy, but would 
trust to the expert judgment of the authorities. It is impossi- 
ble for the public to be adequately and correctly informed on 
such matters in detail; and where judgment is absent, preju- 
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dice creeps in. The only way is for the public to feel proud of 
its educational institutions and, while actively supporting 
them, agree not to interfere with their considered judgment. 
Then only will it be possible for our colleges and universities 
to strike new ground in the field of social and religious thought, 
keeping ahead of the public and leading it on, instead of mere- 
ly mirroring its mind, as often is the case. I do not mean to 
decry the intelligence of the public, but the fact remains that 
the public gua public lacks expert judgment. Nor do I intend 
to suggest that its tastes are cheap; I do mean, however, that 
there is a difference between giving the public what it wants 
and giving it what it aspires to. The question is whether so- 
ciety will conform to the prejudices of democracy or to the 
ideals of democracy. The decay of respect for tradition and 
for experts induces a certain moral entropy, analogous to the 
degradation of energy in the physical world, whereby ideas 
and ideals are leveled down to the masses, when, on the con- 
trary, the masses might be lifted up to them; and the conse- 
quences are disastrous for the theater, literature, the press, 
and religious thought. It is foolish to suppose that the attitude 
of reverence for leaders is detrimental to the spirit of democ- 
racy; a leader is the guardian of the standards of the com- 
munity, and by keeping these before its eyes he holds the pub- 
lic up to its best efforts. 

What is the way to improve matters? Today we lack lead- 
ers of the type of the old-fashioned prophets—dynamic per- 
sonalities who might gather up the slow and diffuse forces of 
the public and voice its aspirations; and more than that, who 
would be ahead of the public, jolting it out of its lethargy and 
lifting the whole moral tone of the community. No matter 
how much worried one may be over some particular social 
evil, one often cannot do more than resign oneself to a passive 
hope, because the leaders, who are the instruments of social 
therapy, are lacking. What is the cause? Take the United 
States. Is it because it is a huge sprawling country which has 
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not yet been organized into a structural whole, or is it that its 
cult of aggressive democracy creates an unfavorable environ- 
ment for the appearance of the leader? Many of our wise 
men, rather than cheapen the quality of their spiritual wares, 
have preferred to withdraw into their ivory towers, leaving 
the public to the mercies of the first charlatan. For it is true 
that if the scholar will not lead, then someone else will, prob- 
ably the half-educated and the quack. Democratic theories 
to the contrary, there is a deep-rooted impulse in man to fol- 
low a leader; witness the facile way in which persons with 
hardly more than elementary qualifications are referred to as 
“authorities” in the press or from the platform. 

One solution suggested is that the public be educated into 
the intricacies of science and culture, so that it may be able 
to judge for itself. But this is a hopeless plan. In some sense, 
no matter how much progress universal education might 
make, the public will always be with us. The common tasks 
of life are too insistent, and the task of knowledge is too la- 
borious and extensive, to permit of anything more than a tiny 
fragment being mastered by any single individual. The only 
alternative is for the layman to form the habit of respecting 
the recognized authorities and let himself be guided by their 
judgment and standards. There is a certain modesty in ac- 
knowledging one’s own limits which it would be well to culti- 
vate. But how is the layman to recognize the right leader? To 
put this question is to call attention to the value of general 
education. In the earlier epochs, a leader proved himself by 
means of signs and miracles, official titles, or garments. But 
supernatural marks and external signs have outlived their use- 
fulness. The public must rely upon knowledge in order to dis- 
tinguish the expert from the quack, and it can secure this 
knowledge best by means of a general liberal education. In 
fact, general, as distinguished from professional, education 
may be defined as that education which trains the layman to 
recognize the expert, or the public to choose its leaders. And 
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the more intelligent the public, the better the leader, and the 
less will he be tempted to relapse into smug second-rateness. 
The expert can benefit from contact with his public as much as 
the public from contact with the expert. The abdication by 
the scholars of their function of social leadership has damaged 
not only the public but the scholars themselves. The experts 
have tended to become too narrowly professional, to proceed 
according to abstract inflexible categories, to know much, but 
not well. The effect of bringing the expert nearer the public 
will surely be to humanize him and to ventilate his mind with 
the refreshing and genial air of common sense. 

I am not arguing for a return to medievalism. During part 
of the Middle Ages, authority was enshrined in rigid organiza- 
tions imposing absolute submission; the dicta of Aristotle 
ruled supreme in the sphere of scientific thought, and those of 
the church in the field of religion. The Reformation can hard- 
ly be said to have altered matters. For an infallible pope it 
substituted an infallible Bible; and by its doctrine of justifi- 
cation through faith as well as by the Calvinistic theory of 
predestination, it further stressed the unimportance of the in- 
dividual. Now, authority which is unquestioned hardens and 
ceases to grow. No single formulation of the truth should be 
regarded as final and absolute; no single individual can claim 
a monopoly in interpreting the truth, whether secular or sa- 
cred. The universal overflows any one particular, and the 
manifestation of the ideal in history is continuous and endless. 
Some concrete situations are more adequate expressions of 
the ideal than others, some individuals represent the type 
more fully than others; indeed, some do so supremely well, 
but there is no unique and final embodiment of the ideal in 
the temporal. 

But if we cannot sympathize with authority which claims 
finality, neither should we condemn all forms of authority 
whatsoever and enthrone the individual as another absolute. 
The limitless exaltation of the individual is no more to be| 
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[ commended than the limitless exaltation of authority. Today, 

in art, a work is supposed to justify its existence, no matter 
what its content, provided that it is the sincere expression of 
an individuality. Honesty is a virtue, to be sure, but if the in- 
dividual lacks depth, the more honest he is, the more trivial 
will be his product. It is not so much a question whether I am 
expressing myself in the work of art as whether I am worth 
expressing. But individuality is supposed to atone for all sins. 
We hold, nowadays, that no man should adopt an opinion un- 
less he sees it thoroughly for himself, assuming tacitly that to 
rely upon authority at all is to derogate from our intellectual 
dignity. A moment’s reflection would show this to be a sheer 
assumption, and one very difficult to substantiate. Why, in- 
deed, should one rely wholly upon one’s own reason—is not 
reason a human thing, frail and halting like all human things, 
subject to the innumerable distracting influences of instinct, 
and passion, and bringing up, which surround life on this plan- 
et? The doctrine of non-reliance on tradition is itself a tradi- 
tion which we have inherited from Descartes and his times; 
and I cannot see that the dogma of the infallibility of private 
judgment is on any different level from the dogma of the infal- 
libility of the pope or of the sacred Scriptures. One might 
even say that it stands on less solid ground; it is inconsistent 
with itself, for it involves the uncritical affirmation of the 
right of criticism. Nothing on this earth is absolute, and the 
best we can do is to multiply our tools of thought so that they 
may act as checks on one another. 

Of course, it is impossible to dispense with private judg- 
ment altogether; even if you propose to submit yourself to 
authority, you must first select it, and to that extent invoke 
your judgment. But it would be a delusion to think that you 
can rise above tradition, either. As a child you have been 
nourished on the intellectual inheritance of the race, and the 
instrument with which you now proceed to criticize tradition 
has been forged in its workshop. Pure reason is a pure fiction. 
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Tradition is an unescapable factor, and to refuse it recognition 
is merely to send it into the recesses of the unconscious, 
whence it operates in the form of custom, or subtle prejudice. 
What an irony, indeed, that our age, with all its preachings of 
individualism, should be so saturated with the spirit of con- 
formity in its ways of thinking and acting, and, more con- 
cretely, in the manner with which it constructs its cities and 
organizes its industries, that, for example, our own manual 
workers should be occupied with processes which are so highly 
regimented that individual initiative is reduced to a minimum, 
whereas the laborers in the benighted Middle Ages were 
craftsmen after all, devoting a lifetime to the building of a 
cathedral, and expressing their individuality in their work! 
Science, which prides itself on having driven the ghost of 
authority from its home, bag and baggage, is harboring it un- 
awares in the shape of its general presuppositions. When the 
topic of authority in science is raised, the advocates of the 
former make much of the fact that a scientist must rely on the 
testimony of the experts concerning their observations, to 
which the enemies of authority reply that the scientist ac- 
cepts authority provisionally, reserving the right to carry out 
the experiment for himself at any time. Both sides miss the 
point. Authority invades science from the angle, not of spe- 
cific observations, but of the fundamental scientific principles, 
as, for example, the principles of the independent existence of 
the external world, of the mechanical explanation of all things, 
and of the uniformity of nature. All these are clearly hypothe- 
ses in need of proof—not wrong, necessarily, but just hypothe- 
ses. Yet no medieval monk held to the dogmas of his church 
with more uncritical tenacity than does many a scientist to his 
fundamental presuppositions; for the most part, his attach- 
ment to them is as naive as his intolerance of all alternative 
views is pronounced. He obtains his principles unconsciously 
from the modern tradition; they enter into what has been des- 
ignated the climate of opinion, in which he has been reared. 
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The contrast between the modern scientific tradition and that 
of the Middle Ages is striking. If one dips into medieval or 
earlier books one finds just as many general propositions as- 
sumed without proof, but all of them of an absolutely different 
character. There we find God and purpose taken as granted, 
whereas the scientific hypotheses of a physical world and of 
mechanism are regarded as either doubtful or false. No mat- 
ter what the defects of institutionalized tradition, at least this 
can be said for it, that it is frank and unabashed. So we return 
to our point that tradition is part of the natural equipment of 
the mind, and the only way to keep it from falling into the 
level of prejudice is to recognize its existence and utilize it 
with eyes open. 

It may be objected that we have misstated the underlying 
presuppositions of individualism; that, in fact, in arguing for 
the right of private judgment one is in no way assuming the 
perfection of human reason; one is simply maintaining that 
only by the exercise of one’s own powers may one grow. 
Though not distrusting tradition in any way, one must turn 
one’s face away from it and, somehow, make one’s own way 
in life, if one is to become a person rather than a smoothly 
running automaton. As someone has said, one should have the 
privilege of making one’s own mistakes. And then too, expe- 
rience makes human beings suspicious of tradition, so often 
has it been used to cloak humbug and to parade, as though 
alive, the corpses of discredited theories. 

The answer to this is that all depends on the tradition and 
the individual’s attitude toward it. Organized tradition tends 
to crush personality, but informal tradition—tradition whose 
only embodiment is the agreement of the minds of men—to 
vitalize it. The former claims absolute acquiescence; the lat- 
ter, provisional and tentative acceptance. What we need is 
not blind adherence, but respect such as belongs to the opin- 
ions of sages and of men of insight and candor who have wres- 
tled with the truth. We should use authority critically, calling 
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as much upon tradition to justify itself before reason as rea- 
son before tradition. In short, we need an attitude which com- 
bines employment of authority with active employment of 
reason. If, for example, we find ourselves differing from wise 
men like Spinoza or Confucius, we should be worried, and feel 
that the burden of proof is on us. Surely, reverence is not in- 
compatible with the critical spirit. We must, above all, avoid 
assent that is mechanical—I mean assent which consists in 
dutifully filing, as it were, the opinions of the experts in the 
records of the mind. The dictum of authority must be met 
with the full energy of the intelligence. 

And tradition, when criticized by reason, will become a 
living thing, flexible and informal and tolerant, knowing 
neither dogmas nor heresies. It is divorce from the life of the 
individual that hardens tradition into orthodoxy; the need is 
for a constant interplay between reason and tradition, a test- 
ing of each by each. Then tradition will guide without domi- 
nating; by presenting the mind with new alternatives it will 
enlarge its horizon and make it critical of its own ideas. With- 
out the moderating influence of tradition, individualism is apt 
to lapse into the cult of eccentricity; tradition is the House of 
Lords of the mind, making for stability when judgment would 
be carried away by the fashions of the moment. Moreover, 
the individual is apt to get entangled in his own devices; tra- 
dition represents the extension of the individual beyond him- 
self into the experience of humanity throughout history, and, 
by getting in touch with tradition, one is enabled to come out 
of one’s own skin, so to speak, and measure one’s insights by 
an objective standard. 

Probably we can all recall experiences of having been 
thrilled by ideas which later proved worthless; reason is apt 
to be dazzled by its own splendor, and it is practically impos 
sible to tell at the moment whether the sense of illumination i 
genuine or not. Humbug can parade in the guise of reason no 
less than in that of tradition. With time come perspective and 
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objectivity. Over and above the test of experience there is the 
test of endurance, of survival amidst the varied circumstances 
of the climate of opinion, that each idea must meet. And this 
test is supplied by tradition. We are inclined to scorn tradi- 
tion as the relic of a vanished past; essentially, tradition rep- 
resents not what is past, but what has survived the past and is 
advancing into the future. To the familiar classification of 
perception, reason, and intuition as the sources of belief we 
must add tradition and authority in general as sources on the 
same level. It may be objected that tradition is not an original 
ground of knowledge, depending as it does on the other 
sources. Neither are these last independent; reason draws 
from perception, perception from reason, and both from tradi- 
tion. In actual practice we draw our opinions as much from 
authority as from other sources; we constantly take the word 
of one or read the report of another on matters of everyday 
life. Letters, books, testimonies help to swell the volume of 
authority. In its aspect as a form of knowledge, authority 
may be defined, as we suggested earlier, in terms of Royce’s 
conception of interpretation, namely, as a situation in which 
one individual or group interprets to another the world of fact 
or of value. 

Taking the word in the general sense in which I have de- 
fined it, I should now like to ask whether authority is a good 
thing in itself. This is quite different from asking whether it 
is good under the circumstances. True enough, in our present 
state we find authority useful, but does not its value spring 
from our lack, and would not the fuller development of per- 
sonality mean the ability to dispense with authority alto- 
gether? Does it not compromise the dignity of man that he 
should have to invoke authority? Were we gods, creating a 
world and limited by nothing, would we make a place for au- 
thority? 

To rely upon authority is to accept an idea not quite 
proved or explained to our satisfaction; it is for reason to 
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come up against brute fact. Now, man is always in the midst 
of circumstances, some of which his will must recognize as 
final; reason itself, even when guided by its own insight, has 
to submit to an absolute datum in the sense that it must make 
a stop at some stage of the process of explanation and adopt 
some premises without proof. These are all phenomena of 
limitation; logic expresses the limitation of the intellect by 
the principles of validity, and authority, its limitation by 
other intellects or wills. Is such limitation a good thing in it- 
self? The query brings us into the obscurest regions of meta- 
physics. In some sense, limitation lies at the root of things, 
entering into the very definition of being. Nothing in reality 
is wholly self-determined; each event in nature is limited by 
the community of other events, and all together, by the gen- 
eral laws of nature. Limitation canalizes activity and thus 
makes it effective; in art form limits expression and gives it 
force. Man imposes limits upon himself when the external 
conditions do not impose them upon him. To play a tennis 
game is not to be free to throw the ball anywhere we please 
but to devise rules, to set up a net, to draw up lines, and to cir 
cumscribe in a variety of ways our freedom to deal with the 
ball. Some limitation of the individual by other individuals 
seems therefore necessary—whatever the degree of his perfec- 
tion—for the proper realization of his potentialities. 

In authority, the individual reaches beyond himself into 
the life of the whole; self-limitation is only the other side of 
self-expansion, in the same sense in which the feeling of resist- 
ance is really our consciousness of an external world. The 
question again recurs: Is it not a defect in the individual that 
he should not contain the whole in himself? No—to be self- 
contained is itself a defect. This has the appearance of para- 
dox, but only the appearance of it. Life is full of occasions 
when we would do anything to escape ourselves; we plunge 
into work or into play or into the crowd because we feel the 
atmosphere of individuality stifling. Self-sufficiency is a de- 
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ceptive ideal; it means a life without surprise and without 
achievement. People will take up duties, and even drudgery, 
in order to escape the responsibility of ordering their own lives 
completely. No matter how perfect the individual, there is 
something essentially imperfect in the state of being an indi- 
vidual, which drives the person beyond himself. And in appro- 
priating tradition, or in following a leader, the individual is 
simply overflowing beyond his own boundaries and fusing 
with the wider world of humanity and of history. 
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ETHICS AS METHOD 
A. P. BROGAN 


I 


The main interest of ethical thinking has usually been in 
formulating an ethical standard. This standard has been de- 
scribed as a rule to be obeyed or as a good or highest good to 
be attained. Serious attention has seldom been given to the 
question how this standard is to be applied to specific prob- 
lems in morality. Indeed, it has frequently been held that the 
standard is too pure and noble to be realized in this world. So 
ethics is not to be concerned with the trivial details of practi- 
cal decision, but must formulate a moral standard or ideal. 
In this tradition ethical method means the method, whether 
intuitive or deductive or inductive, by which one philosopher 
refutes all other ethical standards and proves that his chosen 
standard is indeed the only truth in ethics." Afterward the 
philosopher may give some attention to the applications of the 
standard, but these applications are relatively unimportant 
and may be entirely omitted.’ The standards are often so re- 
mote from life that the most opposed standards seem equally 
consistent with the one moral tradition in which the philoso- 
phers have been reared.’ 

In opposition to this traditional formulation of a standard 
it may be suggested that ethics should be primarily concerned 
with a method for solving ethical or moral problems. A moral 


1H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics (7th ed., London, 1907); H. Spencer, Data of 
Ethics (London, 1879), chap. iv; S. E. Mezes, Ethics (New York, 1901), pp. 14-173 
J. Seth, Ethical Principles (12th ed., New York, 1911), introduction, chap. ii; H. W. 
Wright, Self-Realization (New York, 1913), pp. 16-27; T. de Laguna, Introduction 
to the Science of Ethics (New York, 1914), chap. ii; G. S. Fullerton, Handbook of 
Ethical Theory (New York, 1922), chap. v. No doubt many other illustrations could 
be found. 

* Illustrations are so numerous and so well known that they need not be named. 

* Compare L. Lévy-Bruhl, La morale et la science des moeurs (6th ed., Paris, 
no date), chap. ii. 
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method‘ will be a technique for investigating those problems 
in morality which need careful consideration. It will be the 
specific logic of reasoning about moral affairs. If one is in 
doubt as to what is right or wrong, if one wants to deal with 
conflicting interests, if one is concerned with any real moral 
problem, how should one go about the task of thinking the 
matter through? Surely this is the primary task of ethics. 
Ethical theories, principles, standards, rules, goods, or what 
not, are important only as they are presupposed or implied in 
the actual process of investigating moral problems. They are 
incidental to the moral method. The moral method is not an 
introduction to them or an afterthought as to how to apply 
them. Ethics is the moral method and what the moral method 
involves. To say this is not to deny the importance of a sys- 
tematic elaboration of a set of ethical doctrines or principles, 
but these doctrines or principles are ethical because they are 
involved in the moral method. It should be added that ethics, 


as treated in this article, is not to be identified with the gen- 
eral theory or philosophy of value. No doubt a complete dis- 
cussion of ethical principles involves a general theory of value, 
but moral value is only one part of value. 


II 

I shall first state in some detail what I think the moral 
method should be. Then some antecedents of this method and 
one notable contrast to it will be discussed. It is convenient 
to distinguish five steps in the moral method. 

1. Explanation of problem.—lIf there is need of ethical in- 
vestigation and decision there must be some situation which 
creates a problem in conduct. The first step is to explain why 
there is a problem here. Is there a conflict of rules, habits, cus- 
toms, or laws? Or is there a demand to violate or change some 
prevailing rule? Or is there a new situation which demands 
treatment? Or are there clashing interests which must be re- 


“Since the phrase “ethical method” has been used for the method of proving 
ethical standards it is perhaps best to use the phrase “moral method” for our process. 
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strained or modified or reorganized? Our first step is to be 
sure that we have explained to ourselves the exact cause of the 
present conflict or problem. Then we shall be prepared to go 
ahead with its study and solution. 

2. Survey of alternatives——The next step is to make a 
survey of the important alternatives. What practicable alter- 
natives shall we consider? By practicable alternatives is 
meant those various possibilities any one of which can be real- 
ized if we make the appropriate effort. We must exclude those 
proposals which would be practicable only in an ideal world, 
or only if this world were different. This is not meant to ex- 
clude the planning of one action now which will lead to an- 
other action later. But the future possibility is to be considered 
only in connection with those present lines of action which 
lead to it. 

An alternative is not important unless it is practicable. 
But some practicable alternatives are not important. Some 
are trivial or absurd. Some are not within the range of our 
available knowledge. On the other hand, we must avoid the 
narrowness that comes from what may be called the “either- 
or” mistake. We often falsely assume that there are just two 
lines of action open to us, one right and one wrong. Our task 
is to make an inventory of all the important practicable alter- 
natives of action in our present situation. For this survey we 
need all the experience, imagination, and science that we can 
possess. 

3. Analysis of alternatives——Our next task is the study 
and analysis of each of the alternatives. First we must under- 
stand the antecedents of each alternative. If it is a new plan 
of action, how can it be brought about? What are the causal 
or genetic factors which must be produced in order to reach 
the proposed solution? Have similar plans been tried in the 
past, and have they succeeded or failed, and why? Or, if one 
alternative is to continue an existing practice, what is the his- 
tory of that practice? How did it grow up, and what light does 
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this knowledge throw on the practice? After the study of the 
historical or genetic aspects of each alternative, our next step 
is to study the exact nature and the knowable consequences of 
each alternative. We must understand the nature of the alter- 
native throughout its development and we must be able to es- 
timate the relative values involved. What are the desirable 
and what are the undesirable aspects of each alternative ac- 
cording to the knowledge available to us at the time of choice? 
We must consider both the comparative values involved and 
also the relative probability of each value. 

4. Consideration of moral influence —One part of the con- 
sequences of each alternative is the influence of that action on 
our general morality. But this consequence is so intangible 
frequently that it deserves separate treatment. Usually we 
are inclined to consider only the immediate and obvious re- 
sults of our actions. Yet many actions have very important 
influences in strengthening or weakening a moral rule or prin- 
ciple, in setting a precedent, in forming habits and traditions, 
and in raising or lowering our entire set of moral ideals and 
valuations. 

5. Choice of better alternative-—We are now ready to 
make our choice. Which alternative is better than the others 
for all the interests involved and in the light of the available 
knowledge? If one alternative stands out as the best of that 
set, then that one is the acceptable action. Occasionally two 
or more alternatives may both seem equally as good as possi- 
ble. Then either one is acceptable. The process of investiga- 
tion is now finished temporarily and life can advance in the 
accepted direction. 


III 


Various criticisms may be aimed at the moral method as it 
has been formulated. Some may say that the method is too 
long, and should be shortened. Others, on the contrary, may 
say that there should be a sixth step involving the verifica- 
tion of the chosen alternative. Finally, some may attack the 
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ethical assumptions which are at the basis of the method as it 
has been formulated. 

It would be very easy to reduce the method to three steps. 
The explanation of the problem could be included as part of 
the genetic study in the analysis of the alternatives. This 
change would be a simplification, but hardly an improvement. 
Then the consideration of the moral influence of an alternative 
could be included under the study of the consequences of each 
alternative. This again would sacrifice emphasis for simplici- 
ty. As thus simplified, the moral method would consist of 
three steps: (1) survey of alternatives; (2) analysis of alter- 
natives; (3) choice of better alternative. These three steps 
may be the important logical divisions, but the longer method, 
with its five steps, seems to be more useful in the actual teach- 
ing of ethics. Of course, a sensible person will know when 
any one or more parts of the method are so obvious that they 
do not call for much attention. Different moral problems have 
different needs for their adequate discussion. 

It might be suggested that our entire method is incomplete 
because no provision is made for further study and verifica- 
tion of the adopted alternative. It is doubtless true that there 
are some problems in which new interests are so constantly 
arising that continuous study and readjustment are necessary. 
But here we have simply a continuous application of the moral 
method. More frequently the choice of the better alternative 
marks the temporary end of the process of moral investiga- 
tion. Life then goes its way until a new problematic situation 
demands new investigation. If action along the lines of the 
adopted alternative seems satisfactory there will seldom be 
ethical criticism or discussion. If developments come as ex- 
pected they may be called verifications of that part of the 
moral method that analyzed the consequences of each alter- 
native. But whether the chosen alternative is really better 
than the other alternatives cannot usually be put to direct 
verification. To do this would demand the realization of all 
the alternatives under controlled laboratory conditions. — 
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In this short paper no attempt will be made to explain or 
defend all the assumptions or presuppositions that may be 
connected with the present formulation of the moral method. 
They constitute an entire ethical theory. Here the point may 
be made that those who object to this moral method on ac- 
count of its assumptions should show in detail how their as- 
sumptions and theories can be embodied in a definite moral 


method. 
IV 


In the history of ethical thought there have been a few for- 
mulations very similar to the present moral method, and one 
formulation of a method sharply opposed to it. As these dis- 
cussions occur in well-known writers I shall content myself 
with very short references. 

If the moral method here formulated might, in general 
terms, be called melioristic, the method of Plato in the Repub- 
lic might be called perfectionistic or utopian. According to the 
perfectionistic or utopian method there are two steps in eth- 
ical thinking.* The first step is the discovery or description of 
what is perfect or best. The second step is the consideration 
as to how far this best is practicable or possible. Usually it is 
added that the best is only a model or pattern laid up in 
heaven, which will never exist in this world.’ First see what 
is perfect, and then see how close we can come to it. This 
utopian method is almost the exact reversal of the melioristic 
method, which starts with a discussion of what is possible or 
practicable, and then chooses the better practicable alterna- 
tive." 

* Plato’s Republic, marginal paging, 466d-73¢. 

* Republic, p. 592b; also pp. 4724-732. 

"It is hardly necessary to insist that the above account is not intended to be a 
complete discussion of Plato’s ethical method. It is one aspect, however. The dialec- 
tical method for discovering the nature of goodness is admirably characterized in 
Republic, p. 434bc. It would be difficult to list all the instances of perfectionistic 


method in modern thought. An extreme illustration may be found in S. Ward, The 
Ways of Life (New York, 1920), p. 72-73. 
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Modern antecedents of the moral method are to be found 
mainly among English realistic writers and among American 
Pragmatists. A fairly clear statement of it may be found in 
Richard Cumberland’s Laws of Nature.’ In recent English 
ethics the best statement is in the Principia Ethica, by Mr. G. 
E. Moore.’ Among the American writers, Professors Dewey 
and Mead have insisted on the importance of the problem in 
ethical and in other forms of thinking.”’ Professor Dewey’s 
famous analysis of a complete act of thought may be both 
compared and contrasted with our moral method." The appli- 
cation of Dewey’s theories has called forth much important 
material in recent ethics.” One of the most interesting devel- 
opments has been the formation of a technique for group dis- 
cussion.** Perhaps the most careful discussion of the process 
of moral judgment is to be found in the writings of Professor 
Tufts.’* In every one of these writers there are valuable sug- 
gestions for a moral method, but in none of them is there 

* Translation by J. Maxwell (London, 1727), pp. 42, 47, 180, 201. I am indebted 


to my former student, Mr. C. M. Perry, for calling my attention to Cumberland in 
this connection. 

° Principia Ethica (London, 1903), pp. 149-54. Compare Bertrand Russell, 
Philosophical Essays (London, 1910), pp. 49-57; also H. Rashdall, Theory of Good 
and Evil, Book III, chap. v. A different approach by an idealistic writer may be 
found in B. Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in Ethics (London, 1919), chap. vi. 

J. Dewey, “Reflex Art Concept in Psychology,” Psychological Review, III, 
357-70; G. H. Mead, “Suggestions toward a Theory of the Philosophical Disciplines,” 
Philosophical Review, IX, 1-17. 

4 J. Dewey, How We Think (New York, 1910), chap. vi; Dewey and Tufts, 
Ethics (New York, 1908), chap. xvi. 

” H. W. Schneider, Science and Social Progress (New York, 1920), especially 
Pp. 44-48. 

* Perhaps the most stimulating recent application of Dewey’s account of think- 
ing is in the little pamphlet entitled A Co-operative Technique for Conflict. It is 
published, without the name of the author, by the National Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life, New York, 1924. Apart from the last two pages it is an 
application of Dewey’s principles to the problem of group discussion. For its pur- 
pose it is very good. However, it is more concerned with the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and mutual understanding than with a method for acquiring knowledge or for 
investigating moral problems scientifically. 

“J. H. Tufts, “The Moral Life,” in Creative Intelligence (New York, 1917), 
especially pp. 357-72, 407. 
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exactly the formulation of the moral method given above. 
Perhaps it is better to let this moral method be judged on its 
merits without controversy. 


V 


It should not be necessary to insist that the moral method 
is not intended to be a cure-all. It contains neither an answer 
to all the perplexing problems of ethical theory nor a certain 
solution for many vexing problems in contemporary life. But 
it does show us what aspects of ethical theory are important 
practically, and it helps to keep thinking and living in fruitful 
relations. It tends to make ethical thinking practical rather 
than academic. It abolishes the deadness of casuistry. It gives 
a method for reasonable thinking about all moral problems. If 
one observes both educated and uneducated persons discus- 
sing moral problems one will have little doubt as to the prac- 
tical value of any careful method for moral thinking. Its in- 
fluence on students in ethics courses is unmistakable. Finally, 
the moral method is theoretically important as furnishing a 
center for ethics. Ethics may well be interpreted as the moral 
method and the implications of the moral method. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





THE LOGIC OF IDEALS 
E. T. MITCHELL 


Much has been written in praise of the ideal; much also in 
depreciation of the ideal as contrasted with the real. Is it not 
worth while to clarify our minds as to just what we mean by 
the term, and under what conditions, if any, the ideal plays a 
constructive and necessary role in life? Perhaps there may be 
as genuine a logic of ideals as of scientific concepts and hy- 
potheses. Let us consider then the definition, the function, 
and the control of ideals. 


I, DEFINITION 


Both in technical and in popular discussions there exists a 
certain confusion in the use of the term “ideal.” As the adjec- 
tive form of the noun “idea” it means that which is mental, 
spiritual, or rational, e.g., in the theory that the world is ideal 


rather than material. Or it may mean that which is a matter 
of human ideas rather than of physical existence, e.g., the 
ideal (ideational, conceptual ) circle. Or the adjective “ideal” 
may be derived from the noun “ideal,’’ meaning that which 
embodies an ideal, e.g., an ideal commonwealth. What is ideal 
in the latter sense is also ideational and mental, but it is some- 
thing more, for it signifies superior or superlative value in the 
object designated, and popularly implies perfection. The ad- 
jective “ideal” came to have this connotation, no doubt, be- 
cause of the specialization given to the word “idea” by Plato. 
His “ideas,” or types of perfection, existing in a supersensible 
world, have become the ideals of literature, retaining the no- 
tion of perfection, but dropping the notion of their existential 
reality. 

These three adjectives—ideal meaning spiritual, ideal 
meaning conceptual, and ideal meaning perfect—are distinct. 
What is spiritual might be actual instead of ideational, and 
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evil instead of perfect; what is ideational might be either spir- 
itual or material, perfect or imperfect; what is perfect may or 
may not be spiritual and ideational. Nevertheless the three 
meanings seem frequently to be confused. Idealism, which is 
founded on the conviction that the world is at bottom mental 
or spiritual, is usually also committed to the proposition that 
it is adapted to mind, or rational. This, as Bertrand Russell 
rightly contends, does not follow unless it is proved that like 
knows like and that like is adapted to like. Many idealists are 
also convinced that the world is ideal in the sense that it is the 
embodiment of ideals, that it is the revelation of perfect good- 
ness and beauty.’ It is argued that evil is irrational, but we 
know that the world is rational, and we know that it is ra- 
tional because it is understandable or adapted to mind, and it 
is adapted to mind because it is spiritual or mental. This con- 
fusion of logic arises, I believe, in part at least, from the fact 
that the same adjective, “ideal,” covers all three attributes 
which they ascribe to the world. 

The noun “ideal” and the adjective derived from it are 
also ambiguous. Philosophical discussion contains two dis- 
tinct, though related, uses of the term. Ideals in some discus- 
sions refer to the aesthetic and ethical categories, the instru- 
ments of valuation and analysis, especially those concepts 
which have a eulogistic connotation, as justice, beauty, truth. 
These are genuine universals in that they function by trans- 
ferring and retaining experience, and by analyzing and classi- 
fying the data of a problem situation. Since they are wholly 

* Bosanquet, for example says : 

“Tt is not ‘doubting the reality of evil’ to say that both in actual progress, by 
sight, and in the whole by faith, we are assured of its subordination to good, and of 
the absorption, if we could see the whole, of both, together with our finiteness which 
is the cause of their antagonistic existences, in perfection” (Some Suggestions in 
Ethics, p. 125). 

“Evil is evil; once more, you are not to palter with this truth; but at the same 
time it can be overcome; not at a distance, but now and here; and the secret of over- 


coming it is to feel that it is overcome, and to treat it practically as a conquered 
thing” (Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 105). 
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analogous to the universals of other sciences there seems no 
reason for using the special term “ideals” to denote them. 
They are simply the universals, concepts, categories, values, 
standards, limits, virtues, and vices, etc. How these concepts 
arise and how they function are questions that have been dis- 
cussed at length by Dewey, Bosanquet, and many other recent 
writers.” 

It would seem more appropriate to reserve the term 
“ideals” for what Kant calls “ideas in individuo,” that is, for 
those constructs of reflection and imagination which picture 
an object or a state of affairs regarded as highly valuable and 
desirable. They are ideals because they embody highest val- 
ues, and because they are individual conceptions rather than 
universals. In some respects they meet the requirements of 
Bosanquet’s “concrete universals,” in contrast to his “ab- 
stract universals,” though they are not strictly universals at 
all. “Virtue and human wisdom in its perfect purity are 
ideas,” says Kant, “while the wise man (of the Stoics) is an 
ideal, that is, a man existing in thought only, but in complete 
agreement with the idea of wisdom. While the idea gives 
rules, the ideal serves as an archetype for the permanent de- 
termination of the copy.’* These ideals, Kant thinks, have no 
creative power, and the attempt to realize them is apt to dis- 
courage rather than to assist a person, but yet they have prac- 
tical power as regulative principles. They give the right direc- 
tion, and should be regarded as limits rather than as ob- 
jectives. 

A somewhat similar distinction is developed by Bosanquet 
with respect to the relation of idea and ideal, and he gives a 
more adequate account of the function of the ideal. He shows 
how by social inheritance we acquire our concepts of good- 
ness, beauty, duty, etc., and our maxims, proverbs, and fables. 


* Dewey, Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality, “Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago,” 1903; Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in 


Ethics, chaps. vi, vii. 
* Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translation by Miiller (London, 1881), II, 450. 
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Values “descend upon persons,” and, “There is a distinct and 
interesting communal life which seems rather in fact to ab- 
sorb individuals and provide them with purposes and values 
than to be itself deducible ’** But these values, as 
given or found, these universals, maxims, and precepts, are all 
more or less abstract. We do not determine what to do, if we 
are wise, by deduction and casuistry. “But moral and reli- 
gious life is a business, if we speak logically, corresponding to 
the creative step in induction; that for which, admittedly, no 
rules exist; that in which a set of facts, hitherto merely 
grouped in time and space, is bound together by a newly con- 
trived conception or hypothesis. Or you may say it is an artis- 
tic creation; it is all the same.”* General concepts and max- 
ims may give the framework of morality, but the situation to 
which they apply is always unique and original. It is always a 
complex whole in which rival claims must be adjusted and 
qualifying circumstances must be taken into account. The re- 
sult is a creation which is individual. “No mind but your own 
can strike the decisive balance of values and resources and ap- 
propriateness to your scheme of life.”* This individual con- 
struct, which Bosanquet calls a hypothesis, and Kant, an idea 
in individuo, is what I shall call an ideal. 

G. E. Moore’ says that we may mean any one of three dis- 
tinct things when we speak of ideals. There is, first, the ideal, 
the summum bonum, the best state of things conceivable. To 
this class belong the heavens of religion, since they are con- 
ceived of as absolutely perfect. Then there is the ideal in the 
sense of the best state possible in this world. To this class be- 
long the utopias of political dreamers. Again, there are ideals 
in the sense of organic wholes which are intrinsically good in a 
high degree. The beauty of art and poetry, for example, when 
intelligently appreciated and enjoyed, constitutes an organic 


“Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 35. 
® Ibid., p. 150. * Ibid., p. 156. 
7G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, chap. vi. 
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whole which is intrinsically good, and therefore ideal. Heav- 
ens and utopias get their value from the fact that they are 
made up of such ideals. 

The existence or non-existence of these organic wholes, 
these utopias, and these heavens is not essential to their ideal- 
ity. The important thing is that they embody values, that 
they could be judged good even if they existed alone. What 
G. E. Moore has done in this chapter, as he himself tells us, 
has been to define roughly the class of things among which 
we may expect to find great goods and great evils. In other 
words, he has given us the ideas by which we may find or 
construct ideals, rather than a set of ideals. There must, for 
instance, in an organic whole which is ideal, be cognition of 
the object, and there must be appreciation and pleasure on 
the part of some conscious individuals; and there should, for 
highest value, be physical existence rather than thought only. 
These are the rules for the identification or for the construc- 
tion of ideals; any existing organic unity corresponding to 
these specifications will be ideal; any construct of the imagi- 
nation conforming to them would be an ideal. It is not neces- 
sary, for purposes of this paper, to enter into a criticism of the 
conception of intrinsic goods that G. E. Moore adopts. For 
practical purposes it is necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween instrumental and intrinsic value, and ideals are always 
regarded as ends rather than merely as means. Whether this 
distinction is ultimate or relative is another matter.* 

William James gives the following account of what he un- 
derstands by an ideal: 

An ideal, for instance, must be intellectually conceived, something of 
which we are not unconscious if we have it; and it must carry with it 
that sort of outlook, uplift, and brightness that go with all intellectual 
facts. Secondly, there must be novelty in an ideal—novelty at least for 

* For discussion of ends and means, see Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, 
chaps. ii, v, vi; Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in Ethics, chap. vi, pp. 132-33; Mead, 


“Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences,” International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 3. 
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him whom the ideal grasps. Sodden routine is incompatible with ideality, 
although what is sodden routine for one person may be ideal novelty for 
another. This shows that there is nothing absolutely ideal; ideals are 
relative to the lives that entertain them.°® 


This characterization is one that applies appropriately to 
the type of thing we have been describing, namely, a projec- 
tion of the imagination conceived of as embodying highest 
value. It may be an ideal projection of the self, which T. H. 
Green thinks is necessary to morality, or an “organic unity” 
which could be judged good even in complete isolation, or a 
utopia, or merely what Bosanquet has called the hypothesis in 
which we adjust the values and data of a problem situation. 

We have before us the main features of an ideal. Logic, 
however, as the science of how we think when we think effect- 
ively, is interested in the question of how ideals function in a 
problem situation. It would seem proper to define our term 
with reference to its function. Thinking becomes effective and 
controlled when it is centered on a problem, and we are inter- 
ested in finding whether ideals have a place in the resolution 
of difficulties, both theoretical and practical, or whether they 
lead astray into the pursuit of vanities and delusion. Finding, 
as I do, that the use of the imagination in the creation of 
ideals is not only useful, but essential, in the problem situa- 
tion, particularly the ethical problem, I shall propose the fol- 
lowing definition: Am ideal is a construct of the imagination 
embodying a situation which, if actualized, would mean the 
solution of our problem. 

Since it projects a specific situation and is constructed ac- 
cording to the specifications demanded in a solution, it is the 
idea in individuo of Kant, and the hypothesis of Bosanquet. 
Since value is relative to needs and demands, the ideal con- 
tains those intrinsic goods of G. E. Moore. Since it is a prod- 
uct of the imagination, and closely bound up with our actual 
life demands, practical, intellectual, and aesthetic, the ideal 


* William James, Talks to Teachers, p. 292. 
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will have that novelty and emotional character emphasized by 
James. 
II. FUNCTION OF THE IDEAL 

Confronted by a situation involving conflicting interests, 
unsatisfied demands, obstructed activities, the reflective indi- 
vidual reframes the situation before him till the conflict is re- 
solved, the demands satisfied, the activity resumed. But this 
is in imagination, so what good has been accomplished? This 
at least, if the imagination is a creative one: that he now has 
before him, clearly and definitely indicated, the specifications 
which the solution demands. The specifications alone, how- 
ever, do not constitute the solution, but they must be organ- 
ized and integrated into a complete picture, a whole, into 
which the requirements are made to fit. This step calls for cre- 
ative and inventive ability of the highest order. Thirdly, hav- 
ing the ideal completely constructed, the individual can exam- 
ine it critically, or expose it to the criticism of others, in order 
to test its utility. Is it, after all, good in all respects, does it 
really satisfy the conditions set by the problem, would its 
other consequences be desirable? Finally, assuming the ideal 
to be sound and desirable, he may now work backward from 
the solution to the means by which it is to be realized and the 
conditions and limitations implied. 

This is not the only way of attacking a practical problem, 
nor would I argue that it is always, or even usually, the best 
method. But it does seem logically sound and highly valuable. 
The main point at issue is whether it is wisest to examine pos- 
sibilities and choose the alternative which seems best, or to 
picture an adequate solution and then examine its possibility. 
Plato considers this question in framing his Republic. Socra- 
tes, with mock humility, pretends to be losing heart, and asks 
of the company the favor of being allowed to feast his mind 
on the dream, as daydreamers do. “First of all, then, if you 
have no objections, I will endeavor with your help to consider 
the advantages of the measure; and hereafter, the question of 
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possibility.””"° We may be sure that Plato believed the method 
to be sound, or he would not have been at such pains to ex- 
plain the point. The incalculably stimulating value of the 
Republic throughout its twenty-three centuries of existence 
may be cited as some evidence that Plato was not mistaken. 

The use of the ideal corresponds to the analytical method 
in mathematics, and to the hypothesis in pure science. Plato is 
said to have invented this as a conscious method, and it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

On the formal side Plato rendered a further service to mathematics 
by his creation of the analytic method. This consists in assuming the re- 
quired problem to be solved, and working backward step by step through 
the presumptions involved, until a premise is reached the truth or falsity 
of which is known. In this way it is discovered whether the problem is 
soluble or not, whether there are any limitations (conditions of possibil- 
ity) to the solution, and what path the solution must follow."* 

We are familiar with this method in the algebra and geom- 
etry of the high-school level, and it is precisely the method in 
which the ideal functions. Assuming the problem solved by 
some specific situation, we work back step by step till we find 
whether or not the solution involves elements which are in- 
compatible with themselves or with available resources, and, 
if possible, what are the conditions and limitations, and what 
are the steps to be taken. Socrates and his companions come 
to the conclusion, after an analysis of this kind, that the ideal 
republic is impossible “until philosophers shall be kings, or 
the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and power 
of philosophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in 

” Similarly, when the educational reformer knows 
what changes in content and method he wishes to introduce, 
and when he has worked out in some detail his ideal school 
system, he can then deduce what changes are involved in 
buildings, equipment, and staff. He may now be able to foresee 


” Plato, Republic 458 A. 
" Heiberg, Science and Mathematics in Classical Antiquity (London, 1922), 


P. 34. 
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whether the change can be introduced at once or only gradu- 
ally, and whether an adjustment of present conditions is al] | 
that is required, or whether a profound change of social atti- 
tude must be accomplished. An interesting comparison might 
be made in this connection of the educational idealism of 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Dewey. 

The practical use of ideals differs from the analytical 
method of mathematics in that both resources and ideals are 
infinitely more flexible than in the mathematical analogy. 
The mathematical problem can usually be proved soluble or 
insoluble, and the matter is settled. The inventor, on the other 
hand, never gives up his search for means which shall make his 
dream come true. If existing materials will not serve his pur- 
pose, he turns his genius to inventing a material that will. If 
existing society is too selfish, or too set in its ways of thinking, 
for his ideal commonwealth, then he begins a campaign of 
education in order to alter the human material at his disposal. 
He may, like Rousseau, write a novel or, like John Stuart Mill, 
a textbook in logic. Not only are materials flexible, but there 
is nothing absolute about the ideal. Provided it embodies the 
requirements set by the problem the details offer endless op- 
portunity for change. Nor is human nature so fixed that needs 
and demands are unalterable. When we cannot satisfy our 
wants it is often possible to modify our natures so as to reduce 
or change these wants. Thus, by manipulating resources to 
accomplish the ideal, and modifying the ideal in view of the 
available resources, the bridge between the real and the ideal 
is constructed. 

The practical question now arises as to what can be done, 
when, on analyzing the ideal, it is found to be entirely impos- 
sible of realization. Shall it be discarded as worthless, or 
cherished as something precious? In the first place there is 
something wrong with an ideal which is so remote from reality 
that it can be declared to be hopelessly and unqualifiedly im- 
possible. Problems arise out of actual conflicts within a real 
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world, and the solution is always some modification within 
that world. The demands set by the problem may be conflict- 
ing, but the ideal is the situation in which those demands are 
reconciled and adjusted. Gyges’ ring, Aladdin’s lamp, and 
other forms of magic have no part in an ideal, for the simple 
reason that magic omits certain important details, whereas an 
ideal is, to borrow from Bosanquet, a “concrete universal,” 
whose business it is to give a unique and complete picture. 
To say that a situation is ideal, and yet that it is intrinsically 
impossible, is to contradict one’s self. 

What we mean, then, when we say that an ideal is impossi- 
ble, is that means are lacking for realizing it forthwith. We 
must choose from amongst possible alternatives, and it fre- 
quently happens that the ideal is not amongst these possibili- 
ties. We choose, then, the best practical alternative, but the 
best is relative to the ideal. The best is not ascertained by 
counting up how many thrills of pleasure it will yield, nor how 
many demands it will satisfy, but by trying out how well it 
fits into the ideal before us. This is what Kant meant when he 
said that the ideal has “regulative” value, and what Dewey 
meant when he said that the ideal is the “limiting” concept. 
Nevertheless the above account implies that normally ideals 
are genuine objectives. This is particularly true of the more 
transient ideals of a day. The ideals of a lifetime or of the 
ages are not different in kind, but in range, and are probably 
mainly regulative. 


III. THE CONTROL OF IDEALS 


Scientific method entered upon the highway to success 
when it became conscious of the need of controlling its hy- 
potheses and devised methods for securing this control. The 
hypothesis differs from the ideal in this point only, that while 
the hypothesis is a mental construct in which facts find their 
explanation, the ideal is a mental construct in which needs find 
their fulfilment. This means that a hypothesis is to be verified 
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and an ideal is to be realized. Both grow out of the incom- 
pleteness and unsatisfactory character of things as experi- 
enced; both lead the imagination to complete the situation by 
a construct which compensates for what is wanting; both are 
proved, i.e., tested, when, by acting upon the implications of 
the imagined construct, we find the satisfactory results antici- 
pated. The hypothesis is made true, the ideal is made real. If 
truth and reality are one, then there is no significant difference 
between the hypothesis and the ideal. It will be noted in pass- 
ing that the hypothesis has an ideal element, and the ideal has 
a hypothetical element, but common language, as well as logi- 
cal analysis, makes a difference between the two. 

The close analogy between hypothesis and ideal suggests 
an analogy between the methods of control, and such an anal- 
ogy can readily be seen. The following three controls might be 
suggested: (1) it should contain more than a mere restate- 
ment of the problem; (2) it should be guided by the principle 
of parsimony; (3) it should have implications which can be 
traced out. 

1. While it is necessary in the reflective process to set be- 
fore ourselves the conditions which must be fulfilled if our 
problem is to be solved, we have not achieved an ideal until 
these are integrated and embodied in a real construct. How 
much detail to include depends upon circumstances, but how- 
ever sketchy the specifications may be, they must be organ- 
ized into a whole. Each element by itself might be perfectly 
possible, but the main problem is to get them fitted into a 
single picture, model, or plan. Every element of definiteness 
which can be incorporated makes the possibility of failure or 
disappointment that much less. Some elements, of course, are 
much more imperative and inflexible than others. It has been 
noted that an ideal is much more specific and individual than 
an idea or concept. My ideal house is more specific than my 
idea house; my ideal of truth is a more definite thing than my 
general concept of truth. 
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2. A most important canon of science is the principle 
of parsimony: of two or more hypotheses which might ac- 
count for a set of facts, that is to be preferred which involves 
the fewest assumptions. The corresponding canon for ideals 
might be stated thus: Of two or more ideals which might 
equally well contain the conditions for a complete solution of 
our problem, that is to be preferred which involves the least 
assumption. Without this limitation there is no check to the 
imagination in its tendency to frame agreeable pictures. Heav- 
ily worked and underfed people will imagine a heaven in 
which there shall be no noonday heat, where there shall be no 
labor and no pain, and where there shall be no more hunger; 
condemned to poverty and squalor, they imagine a city whose 
streets are of pure gold and whose walls are of jasper; con- 
demned to sow what others reap and to earn what others 
spend, they imagine a utopia in which there is perfect equality 
and men have all things in common. But these ideals are not 
controlled by the problem. What man needs is rest when he is 
tired, food when he is hungry, shelter when it is hot. The 
remainder is gratuitous assumption and uncontrolled imagina- 
tion. He does not know that it would be good to escape all 
labor, all heat, all hunger; he does not know that gold would 
make a good paving material, or that jasper would make an 
excellent building-stone; he does not know that a world in 
which all men were equal would be an interesting or a desira- 
ble world. These ideals go far beyond the solution of the 
actual problems which face men, and involve assumptions 
which we have no means of testing. Worse than this is the 
fact that they postpone the use of the resources which are at 
our disposal for the solution of the actual problem before us. 
If we wait for golden streets we shall never have competence; 
if we wait for equality we shall never have democracy. 

3. The third canon suggested is akin to the above. We 
should be able to work backward from the implications of our 
ideal to the conditions and limitations of its realization. We 
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can readily see that the heaven of Revelation, where there is 
no more hunger, or the hell where the guilty burn in endless 
fire, demand conditions which are impossible in the world as 
we know it. Thomas Jefferson’s ideal democracy demanded a 
uniformity of occupation and a homogeneity of population 
which the more penetrating insight of James Madison saw to 
be impossible. Both these ideals have this virtue: that they 
are clearly defined and accurately specified, and hence they 
admit of analysis. Whether we accept or reject them we know 
that they are impossible in the world in which we live. If we 
accept them as embodying the solution of our real problems, 
then we know that our problem is insoluble and we can turn 
our attention to the best practical alternative. If we reject 
them as involving assumptions which we have no means of 
testing, or as involving elements which we know to be bad, 
then we can reframe them more in accordance with our real 
needs. It is not the false ideals which are to be condemned, so 
much as the vague, sentimental ideals which defy analysis. 

The foregoing account has aimed to explain the logic of 
ideals, and hence to show how they function in problem and 
solution. Very little account has been taken of certain psy- 
chological aspects. We have omitted all discussion of the tre- 
mendous stimulating value of ideals, the extraordinary emo- 
tional accompaniment, the enthusiasm and devotion which 
some ideals have inspired. We know also that the emotional 
relief and intellectual satisfaction which imagination yields is 
often fatal to action and achievement. There is a compensa- 
tory quality about a state of affairs achieved in imagination 
which takes the place of the actuality. The psychology of 
compensation, however, does not belong in this discussion. 

A final word may be said in appreciation of the idealist. 
His task requires the highest human powers, and his contribu- 
tion has been incalculable. To analyze a problem, particularly 
a complex social problem, and to specify the conditions which 
a solution demands, requires unusual ability. But to work 
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from these requirements to a concrete picture embodying 
them is the work of highest genius. He who does this is the 
inventor, the artist, and the prophet. Philosophy has always 
had its share of these creators; indeed, I would regard the em- 
blazoning of ideals as the highest task of philosophy. Religion 
is mainly conservative, preserving the values of the past; sci- 
ence concerns itself with things as they are, limiting itself to 
description and prognostication; philosophy alone attempts 
to tell what ought to be, what with human effort can be, and 
what, with the will of good men, shall be. Argumentation and 
reasoning has developed its logic of rationalism or deduction; 
empiricism has achieved its logic of induction; idealism is still 
largely uncontrolled, and its logic has not yet been written. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





ETHICAL PRINCIPLE AND HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS’ 


F. A. M. SPENCER 


Surely one of the greatest needs of the age is the presenta- 
tion of the primary moral law or laws in concrete and practical 
form. It is two generations since John Stuart Mill wrote: “As 
between his own happiness and that of others, utilitarianism 
requires him to be as strictly impartial as a disinterested and 
benevolent spectator” (Utilitarianism). More recently Mr. 
G. E. Moore has defined moral obligation in these words: 
“The assertion, ‘I am morally bound to perform this action’ 
is identical with the assertion, ‘This action will produce the 
greatest amount of good in the universe.’”” This implies that 
we ought to aim at the greater good of a stranger in preference 
to the lesser good of ourselves or of our relations or friends. 

Yet who does? I have never yet heard of anyone who at- 
tempted to share alike with the multitudes dying of hunger in 
the famine areas of Russia, so that he reduced his own family 
to partial starvation in order to rescue ten times as many from 
complete starvation. To demand such a thoroughgoing appli- 
cation of the doctrine of ethical impartiality, however logical, 
would be felt to be unnatural and inhuman. In Aristotle’s 
phrase, brepéxraver 7d dvOpwmwov, “it is beyond the powers 
of human nature.” On the other hand, any thoughtful and 
sympathetic person who knows the facts must be painfully 
aware that there is much suffering in the world that could eas- 
ily be alleviated but for the selfish and self-indulgent use of 
wealth. 

In order to elucidate the problems which I have just indi- 
cated I set down some of the reasons or excuses that I make 


* For the bearing of the moral teaching of Christ on this class of problems in 
practical ethics may I be allowed to refer readers to my book, The Ethics of the 
Gospel (Allen and Unwin)? I have discussed therein the possibility of expressing 
Christ’s ethics in a utilitarian form. 
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to myself for not giving all, or nearly all, I have to save the 
starving and destitute from undeserved sufferings and untime- 
ly death: 

1. [have my own family to maintain. 

2. Ihave my work to do, my service to the community, for 
the sake of which I must maintain my health and efficiency. 

3. Others could give all that is needed without impover- 
ishing themselves or their families. 

4. I am willing to contribute my share, which is all that 
could legitimately be required of me. 

5. For those of moderate means to stint themselves in or- 
der to keep the starving alive is likely to be dysgenic. It would 
tend to make the feebler stocks multiply at the expense of the 
superior, which would be against the interests of the race as a 
whole. 

Against these excuses the following replies come into my 
mind: 

1. Proximity to, and distance from, me do not affect the 
importance of the welfare of other members of the race. As a 
rational and moral being I must always aim at the greater, 
rather than at the lesser, good. 

2. The starving have also their work to do, their contribu- 
tions to make to mankind. Is my work more valuable than 
that of the people whom I might save? 

3. Yes; others ought to give, but they do not. I have to 
do the best with my resources under the circumstances, one of 
the circumstances being the refusal of others to do their part. 
If the abundance of wealth available for feeding the hungry 
is not applied to their relief it neither diminishes their pangs 
nor my duty tosuccor them. _ 

4. If we refuse to save the lives of the destitute on the 
ground that the destitute are probably of inferior stock to our- 
selves we seem logically committed to the perhaps less cruel 
program of killing off the weaker strains. Our eugenics must 
take a less barbarous form. But in any case the victims of 
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famine and the refugees expelled in consequence of war are in 
distress, not, for the most part, through indolence or vice or 
natural incapacity, but through the mistakes of their govern- 
ments. 

Is there then no escape for me as a moral agent? Must I 
reduce the scale of living for myself and family to the min- 
imum required to keep body and soul together in order to keep 
as many bodies and souls together as possible among the per- 
ishing thousands left by the wrack of war and revolution? 

At this juncture I reply that I cannot. However right it 
may be to do this, and wrong to do otherwise, even if I am as- 
sured that hell yawns to receive me for my selfishness and cal- 
lousness, it is impossible. I could not treat my own children 
so. And then I proceed to reflect that human nature is not con- 
stituted so as to perform such feats of pure altruism. It is not 
natural to be as distressed over the death of a thousand by 
flood or volcanic eruption in a distant land as over the death 
of one’s own, or even a neighbor's, child. It would be incon- 
venient and disabling if one were. But since one is incapable 
of feeling the fortunes and misfortunes of strangers as acutely 
as those of kith and kin it is impossible to act as if they were as 
important. And yet I cannot avoid, as a rational being, seeing 
that they are as important, and that therefore, as a moral be- 
ing, I ought to treat them as equally important. What is the 
solution of this antinomy? 

We must probe deeper into the values of life. What is the 
issue in the case under consideration? On the one side, the 
continuance in the body of a number of human souls; on the 
other side, the trust and affection of my children toward me, 
which would be sorely tried if I withheld from them the sus- 
tenance which they regard as their right. What is the most de- 
sirable object in the world? Is it that people should live their 
full term of years? No doubt this is important for the sake of 
soul-development. But the kind of character that is developed 
in the lifetime, long or short, seems more important. Is not 
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love more precious than length of days, and is not wounded 
love turning to hatred more awful than the death of children? 
The greatest tragedies and sorrows in the world are not those 
of short lives and untimely bereavements. 

We can affect most vitally those who are nearest to us. We 
can do them more good and more harm. Materially, external- 
ly, in relatively unimportant ways, we may be able to benefit 
or injure almost as much those of the human race that are 
more distant, whether in space or in interests; but far less in 
the things that matter most—in moral character, in spiritual 
development, in love. For that reason we cannot apply the law 
of impartiality in any rough-and-ready manner. We can still 
assert that the right action is that which “will produce the 
greatest amount of good in the universe,” but we must discern 
that the apparently lesser good of one near and dear to us is in 
reality immeasurably more than the apparently greater good 
of others far away. For that reason, not only the care of one’s 
children, but also the fulfilment of responsibilities in doing 
one’s work, may have to be preferred to the urgent calls of 
missions and charities. Mutual affection and mutual trust are 
of inestimable worth, and their violation by cruelty or un- 
faithfulness engenders woe and misery past telling. 

But having made this clear we must confess ourselves 
guilty both individually and nationally of having left such 
vast areas of misery and destitution unalleviated. Money is 
lavishly spent and energies are idly dissipated, whereby the 
sick might be made well, lives saved, homes of squalor and 
despair made clean and happy, discontent and sullenness 
transformed into good will and friendliness. There are, so to 
speak, many running sores and malignant growths in the body 
of humanity—human life trickling away because of destitu- 
tion and horrible conditions (as among the refugees in Mace- 
donia and the Near East) and greed and self-indulgence and 
the cruelty of contemptuous indifference. These ailments nec- 
essarily react upon the general health and well-being of man- 
kind, causing sundry evil humors, fevers, fantasies, internal 
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conflicts, inability to grapple with, and carry through, great 
tasks. 

Even when all the claims of affection are amply satisfied 
and all obligations of trust and profession are fulfilled, there 
remains an abundance of wealth and capacity for service un- 
utilized, and potentialities of devotion and self-sacrifice stale 
and sour from lack of outlet. The ties of friendship and trust 
which are the nerves of human society are far from complete 
in their ramifications. The millions of needless deaths in Eu- 
rope during the last few years are sufficient evidence of this— 
not to speak of stunted and disappointed lives in this country 
and all over the world. If we see clearly the sacrosanctity of 
the bonds and fellowship that are already in existence, then 
we can boldly endeavor to put into effect the ethical principle 
of impartiality: “As between your own happiness (or wel- 
fare) and that of others, be as strictly impartial as a disinter- 
ested and benevolent spectator.” As rational and moral beings 
we are bound so to order our lives as to aim at “producing the 
greatest amount of good in the universe,” and therefore not to 
give a lesser good to self, or even to friend, at the cost of not 
giving a greater good to another. For a practicable and work- 
able method of applying this principle we may take the words 
of Jesus: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them.” 

We may express the matter thus: the world is suffering 
from dissociation. Suffering unrelieved when it lies within an- 
other’s power to relieve it is an instance of dissociation—the 
appeal on the one side, the virtual cruelty of refusal to re- 
spond on the other. It would not be advisable to impair to any 
great extent the existing associations of family and social re- 
lationship in order to repair the breaches. But there are 
enough wealth and power hoarded and bottled up, or vainly 
dissipated, to overcome the dissociations and to consolidate 
and unify humanity. A forcible insistence on the primary and 
elementary moral laws, on the part of both ethical philoso- 
phers and exponents of religion, is urgently called for. 


Oxrorp, ENGLAND 





IS THEISM A HELP TO SOCIAL SERVICE? 
MARTIN KAYE 


In observing that human society is sick, one is observing 
nothing new: human society has never been well. The ques- 
tion, then, to ask is not whether social life may be regenerated, 
but whether social insanity is inevitable, a question which is 
all the more difficult because society seems, prima facie, self- 
contradictory. 

From one point of view it must appear exceedingly strange 
that there should be the fact of human conflict, since in virtue 
of their common humanity it might have been expected that 
all men would appear as brothers manifesting a principle of 
unity. Yet from another point of view the stressing of hu- 
man oneness must appear indicative either of mere ignorance 
and foolishness or of gross intellectual dishonesty, in so far as 
it is exceedingly obvious that human history is qualified pro- 
foundly by scandal, libel, robbery, and murder. Human soci- 
ety, indeed, seems to reproduce on a small scale the appear- 
ance of reality in its entirety; it appears as a universal cer- 
tainly, but as a universal expressing itself inexplicably in a 
multitude of warring particulars. 

It is indisputable that incompatibility implies a relation, 
and that a relation must be grounded in a unity in which the 
terms related live. But logical compatibility must be distin- 
guished from, since it is not necessarily sufficient for, ethical 
compatibility, and it is the latter compatibility which is the 
object of man’s demand for complete satisfaction. It is in 
man’s power not merely to contemplate what is, but to imag- 
ine what actually is not; from the contemplation of what is 
there may be derived a profound intellectual satisfaction, but 
for the possibility of yielding satisfaction to one’s being as a 
whole one needs, in addition to contemplating the actual, in 
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some manner to transform it so as to render an actuality what 
is not actual as yet. The relations that are actual manifest a 
logical compatibility that is complete, but an ethical compati- 
bility that is incomplete; it is the latter compatibility that 
man needs to actualize if he is to attain that blessedness for 
which his nature craves. 

It is the rational man’s belief that wheresoever there is 
experience there is value, with the consequence that whatever 
appears as an obstruction to the duration and development of 
experience must appear, ipso facto, as a disvalue. Moreover, 
for the possibility of experience there must be experients, and 
experients are not mere repetitions of one another; conceiv- 
ably each has the power to contribute to experience conceived 
universally a novel quality that must strengthen and enrich 
it; each, therefore, must be appreciated as an intrinsic value. 
In so far, then, as the reality apparently actual appears to 
destroy experients it cannot appear conducive to the com- 
plete welfare of values; it manifests relations ethically incom- 
patible; but just in this manner appears that part of reality 
which is human society. 

The injunction “live and let live” is an old one, and even 
the injunction “live and help to live” is not new; yet men 
have generally sought in the past, and generally seek in the 
present—and, moreover, suggest to their children that they 
should seek in the future—to effect of others a complete anni- 
hilation. To serve human society rationally and ethically, 
then, must mean to endeavor so to modify its conflicting par- 
ticulars as to achieve that ethical compatibility which is to be 
realized in social harmony, and it is now to be determined 
whether such an attempt at social service may be reinforced 
by an acceptance of theism. 

Of theism there are different kinds, but its essential con- 
notation, apparently, is that there is a personal god who is the 
creator of all things. This definition must be briefly examined. 
To say that God is a person is to imply that he is a self-con- 
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scious experient, and to say that he is the creator of all things 
is to imply that he is absolute, comprehending in his experien- 
tial act all things that are possible. God, then, must embrace 
in his view the totality of logically compatible relations, and 
since these relations are the product of his unimpeded activity, 
and since, also, a self-conscious experient who is unimpeded 
realizes what may satisfy him completely, for God the rela- 
tions which are logically compatible must be ethically com- 
patible not less. Thus the products of God’s activity must be 
conducive to his infinite satisfaction: we must regard the 
deity as contemplating his work and finding it good. 

But if God is absolute, then part of his work is human soci- 
ety, whence it must follow that human society in its actuality 
is in essence ethical and of a nature satisfactory to God. But 
if so, what meaning can there be in the attempt of the theist to 
make society better? Surely the amelioration of society must 
be impossible; while even if it were possible—which it obvi- 
ously cannot be—surely it cannot be demanded by God, who 
experiences his work as satisfactory just as it is? 

This manner of questioning is not, perhaps, altogether un- 
suggestive, but were one to conclude that it is sufficient in 
itself to reduce theism to absurdity, in so far as it seems mani- 
festly indisputable that human society, as was observed at 
the beginning, has always been, and is still, most seriously 
sick, one would be guilty of rashness; for it is to be noticed 
that human society as it is actually includes not only the sick, 
but endeavoring physicians, wherefore it may be inferred that 
the cessation of the labors of these physicians to ameliorate 
the condition of society as it appears to finite vision would 
most probably be detrimental to, or rather impossible from 
the point of view of, that social perfection which is actual 
fundamentally, and which is obvious to the vision of God. 

Thus the object of God’s approbation is not some particu- 
lar part of his work, but his work in its completeness; the 
criminal and the judge, war and peace, the sick and the physi- 
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cian, poverty and charity, ugliness and beauty, hate and love 
—in each case the antithesis is as necessary to the thesis as is 
the thesis to the antithesis; the perfection of God’s work, its 
absolute satisfactoriness, resides not in a part, but in the 
whole, “for He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust”; whence 
it will be apparent that in its relation to ethical value, theism 
has an implication essentially identical with that of absolute 
idealism: for both, reality as it is fundamentally is a reality 
that is completely perfect. 

It is necessary to stress this last point, because theists 
often ignore it. They would contend that the deity is absolute, 
and the creator of absolute perfection, and yet at the same 
time they would maintain that man is voluntarily vicious or 
sinful, and because of such sin, profoundly displeasing to God. 
They would urge that the loftiest conception of sin is that 
which regards it as an offense against God—against that very 
God from whom the sinner has received so much good. But 
such a position as this appears completely illogical: it cannot 
be accepted by philosophy; for if we grant the existence of a 
God who is absolute—and there are not many theists who 
would be willing to subtract from God’s absoluteness—we 
seem logically compelled to concede further that though man 
may indeed be vicious, his vice is still not sin, and cannot be 
offensive to the deity who has generated all things, and who 
has thus generated the evildoer also, as essential for the life of 
absolute perfection. Thus, from an ultimate point of view, the 
God who is a person must be as absolute as the idealistic uni- 
verse, and he and his world must be as absolutely perfect. 

Theism, then, implies the existence of a world which in its 
actuality is the product of, and is absolutely satisfactory to, an 
absolute experient. But man is not absolute; his comprehen- 
sion is most markedly finite; so that what the universe is in 
its entirety it is not for him to grasp. He is aware, however, 
that though the universe may be completely and inevitably 
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perfect from the standpoint of the absolute experient who 
is responsible for its existence, so far as his own finite vision is 
concerned the universe does not present such an appearance of 
absolute perfection. On the contrary, it is the feeling of finite 
man that it is his duty to endeavor his utmost to fashion 
things much better than they appear; he feels it to be demand- 
ed of him that he should constantly endeavor to promote 
progress, to crush out of existence all manner of suffering, to 
render universal the experience of joy. He is sensible of the 
many great beauties of the world; he is sensible of its baffling 
might and grandeur; he feels profoundly the mystery of its 
very being; yet he is aware at the same time of seeming mani- 
acal destruction, of nauseating brutality, of much nastiness 
and degradation, of apparently useless pain. To him, there- 
fore, there appears much which ought not to be; how, then, 
will he be helped to distinguish between the good and the bad, 
between that which he ought to allow to remain as it is and 
that which in some manner he ought to make different, by his 
knowledge that in the view of the experient who is absolute 
there resides perfection in reality as a whole? 

The position is this: From the point of view of theism, 
considered logically, it is doubtless quite right for the social 
worker to maintain that he is fulfilling the will of God; most 
certainly social service must be of a nature to contribute to 
God’s satisfaction, to absolute perfection; on the other hand, 
why should it not be equally right for the vicious to maintain 
that he too, by his very vice, is fulfilling the will of God? For 
after all, the tendency to vice is not less universal than the 
tendency to social service. The theistic implications as to the 
existence of actual universal perfection do not cause social 
service to appear superfluous and absurd; but they also do 
not make it evident that social service must be more pleasing 
to God than social friction and insanity. If the universe be 
conceived under the form of time, then its process, as related 
to God’s satisfaction, may include the ultimate supersession 
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of social friction by social harmony, but there is nothing in 
human history, as it has presented itself hitherto, to suggest 
that such a realization of the social worker’s ideal must be 
necessary for the possibility of God’s satisfaction. 

It would appear, then, that as a help to man’s earnest ef- 
forts to serve society ethically, theism cannot be of any value 
which is great. This, however, is not to cast any reflection on 
the metaphysical soundness of theism; whether or not theism 
is sound metaphysically is a question which is here not being 
discussed. From the standpoint of the question as to what 
metaphysical considerations may be helpful to man’s attempt 
at social amelioration, the problem concerning the metaphysi- 
cal validity of theism fails to establish itself as strictly rele- 
vant: it fails to establish itself as strictly relevant not because 
metaphysical truth as such is irrelevant to social service, not 
because social service need not be grounded in ultimate truth 
in order that it should be fruitful practically, but because, even 
if theism be true, a merely partial apprehension of what its 
truth implies cannot but prove, in relation to man’s ethical 
efforts as a finite being, a source of most serious confusion. 
From the concept of perfection which is actual for an infinite 
being it is not possible to extract a criterion of value which 
may be of service to the spatio-temporal activities of finite 
man. The concept must necessarily be taken as implying that, 
from the standpoint of the reality which is absolute, whatever 
is is right, and though it must certainly be conceded that real- 
ity, in its apparent actuality, includes not only the existence 
of evil but the efforts of man to overcome it, it remains that 
the concept by itself is quite impotent to suggest what must 
constitute the differentiation of the evil from the good; more- 
over, since the existence of finite evil has apparently been 
quite compatible hitherto with the existence of infinite per- 
fection, the concept fails to extend to man any reasons for 
hoping that, in the process of time finite, evil will become a 
mere thing of the past. 
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Accordingly, it may be suggested that as far as the practi- 
cal social worker is concerned, he would do well were he to let 
the will of God alone, and to concentrate instead on the will 
of man. If an absolute God does exist in fact, then there is 
nothing which is not his will; hence by partially considering 
God’s infinite work man cannot be helped to determine what 
ought to be his own finite work. Man has desires of his own: 
why then should he not regard them as themselves authori- 
tative? 

Certainly, however, it is not the purpose here to oversim- 
plify man’s essential ethical problem. It must admittedly be a 
matter of great difficulty to determine with exactitude what 
human desires are deserving of authority and what desires are 
not. But at any rate the men of widest vision do, as a matter 
of fact, feel it incumbent on them to help on the development 
of each person capable of enjoying, through co-operation with 
his fellows, the experience of a diversified world. And because 
these men who, in consequence, have the ambition to promote 
as far as they are able the cause of social progress are thus 
themselves usually of more than ordinary vision, they tend to 
argue that He who has a vision absolutely comprehensive must 
be more ambitious for social progress even than they. But, as 
has been observed, such an inference does not appear sound, 
in so far as the being who is absolute must be recognized as the 
generator not alone of social progress but also of social evil. 

However precarious in fact, then, may be the authority of 
man’s ethical demands, it cannot become greater and surer by 
basing itself on the implications of theism. The man who de- 
sires to feed the hungry, to heal the sick, to regenerate evil- 
doers, to transform slums into garden cities, to put an end to 
war, to crush out greed and blood, lust and sex-lust, to help his 
fellows to appreciate with vividness the far-reaching truth of 
the philosophical platitude that the greatest values are those 
which are not diminished by sharing—such a man need not 
hesitate to believe that his desires are fundamentally right and 
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deserving of the fullest fulfilment, whether or not they are in 
conspicuous accord with the will of an absolute God. Because 
of his incipient rationality, because of his impulse to develop 
an experience which shall be assured in its duration and of a 
world most richly variegated, man cannot but feel regret 
when a life which might conceivably have contributed to such 
an experience becomes shattered by forces he quite fails to 
understand. But there is no reason for supposing that the be- 
ing who understands all things must feel regret at the de- 
struction of finite lives: for him the manifest evils of society 
—as, e.g., hunger, disease, prostitution, hate, murder—must 
assuredly be contributory to perfection. But if it thus follows 
from the principle of theism that God expresses himself in all 
things, it becomes difficult to appreciate what, exactly, one 
gains by terming divine the attempt at social service; for, so 
to speak, it becomes interesting and valuable to be told that a 
certain thing is white only when there are other things which 
are not white. 

Let this be conceded: Theism as an aid to social service 
must be rejected, with the consequence that he who would 
further social progress must do so in the spirit of what Bert- 
rand Russell would call a “free man.” Man is actuated by an 
impulse to help his fellows, and this impulse appears as its 
own authority. But what if the impulse be disobeyed, what 
if a man allows his finer impulses to perish and he yields him- 
self completely to a life of selfishness; must not theism prove 
valuable in a case like this, for must not all attempts to re- 
trieve him prove inevitably fruitless if one neglects to per- 
suade him with the thought of God’s will and his punishment 
of those who disobey him? This question is certainly not un- 
important, but if it presents itself as an argument for the util- 
ity value of theism one must notice precisely the fact to which 
it can refer. It cannot possibly refer to the person who takes 
his stand on logic, who refuses to be influenced by any exist- 
ence which, while unperceivable, is also not inferable; it can 
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only refer to the person who is impotent to reason, and who 
may be influenced by mere suggestion. But the primary con- 
cern of this paper is with those who are anxious to give to their 
efforts at social service the support of reasoned truth. 

That the sanctions of theism have done much good work 
hitherto in the service of society is undeniable; most certainly 
many an individual has served society because his primary 
purpose has been to serve God. Moreover, by projecting his 
own ideas on to an eternal and omnipotent being, man has 
achieved for them a surer conspicuousness, an apparently 
more irrefutable cogency. “The Word is his name: that 
strengtheneth the spoiled against the strong, so that the 
spoiled shall come against the fortress Seek good, 
and not evil, that ye may live, and so the Lord, the God of 
hosts, shall be with you, as ye have spoken” (Amos). “Bring 
no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me; 
the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I can- 
not; away with it; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 
Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow” (Isaiah). Such exhortations as these, it may 
be contended, strike one with a more tremendous force when 
they come as the utterances, not of mere man, but of the deity 
who is absolute. And yet, of course, actually they are the ut- 
terances of mere man—of man as he is when he appears most 
divine; it is man who becomes nauseated by hypocrisy; it is 
he who would have hate put away, and love universal take its 
place. 

Of man as he is when he appears most divine. Yes; for 
though theism, from the standpoint of social service, must be 
rejected, the concept of divinity remains profoundly valuable: 
God is the good, and what most approaches to the good most 
approaches to the Godlike, to the divine. God must stand 
forth as the crystallization of man’s ideal, a being of infinite 
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love. But this is not to imply that as such a being appears the 
absolute god of the theist. And in relation to this terrene life 
of ours it would appear that the only god it may ever be in our 
power to meet with and appreciate must be a divine man. The 
universe appears infinite, and the infinity of reality is not to 
be compassed by the finite. Human knowledge appears mighty 
and amazing in its progress, but in respect of the universe it 
fails to appear profound. Most surely we now know, but as in 
a glass darkly, and what is problematic is only whether we 
shall ever know face to face. But just because man’s knowl- 
edge is thus bounded, just because he is powerless to compre- 
hend the absolute, it must behove him to search for help for 
his service of society not from an unknowable god of the uni- 
verse, but from a god of man, a man become divine. 

Now the god of man must be good, but he need not be om- 
niscient, and he need not be omnipotent. To such a god there 
have been many remarkable approximations, and one such ap- 
proximation, remarkable not merely for his goodness but for 
his eventual power, was certainly Jesus Christ. The life of 
Christ has had power among men, and Christ has been power- 
ful because of his goodness; he was divine in his compassion, 
and for the many whom he loved he died. “This is my com- | 
mandment, that ye love one another, as I have loved you. 
Greater love has no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you These things I command you, that ye 
love one another.” And because his love was great, man, 
whom he loved, has come to love him, for though prophets are 
stoned, though they cast their pearls before swine, their nobil- 
ity may shine through so intensely as to clarify the vision even 
of the brutish. 

But though Christ has become influential among men— 
and even here, it is obvious, his influence is very limited—it 
would be entirely arbitrary to suppose that he has therefore 
become powerful in the universe as a whole. Christ, without 
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doubt, approximated to a god of man, but if he ever concluded 
from this fact that he ipso facto approximated to the god of 
absolute reality, he most seriously, although perhaps pardon- 
ably, erred. For it is not impossible that our human scale of 
values occupies but a very insignificant place in the reality 
which is absolute. After all, Christ himself was crucified, and 
his personal immortality cannot be demonstrated apodictical- 
ly. He lives in so far as by men he is remembered, but his per- 
sonal experience—his acts of love, and his rage against the 
mockers of love—the universe, apparently, crushed. 

If, then, workers for social amelioration need a leader, by 
looking in the direction of Christ they will not do very wrong, 
since the remembering of the life of Christ may inspire them 
to put forth a fruitful heroism themselves. If, however, they 
look toward Christ as an abiding metaphysical existence, om- 
nipotent in absolute reality, then they do what logic cannot 
ratify. Hence, for the possibility of social service deriving a 
valuable reinforcement from Christianity it is necessary that 
Christianity should become divorced from the metaphysics of 
theism. As Christ’s pretentions to metaphysical absoluteness 
become forgotten, so he will become more conspicuous in his 
genius for love; he will become more universally lovable; he 
will become more universally acknowledged as a man who ap- 
proached most remarkably to the character of divinity or ab- 
solute goodness. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to contend 
that Christ stands alone in his close approximation to the di- 
vine; many men have lived appreciably divine lives since, in 
so far as looking to Christ as a pattern, they have sought to 
imitate his goodness; on the other hand, it is doubtless quite 
probable that there were many who approximated to the di- 
vine before the life of Christ. The question here, indeed, is 
one of history in general and of biography in particular, and it 
is not a question whose answer is very material to the practi- 
cal work of social service. However, it is important to remem- 
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ber that one cannot ameliorate society by merely repeating 
Christ’s name, or by consigning the hungry and the sick and 
the dying and the dead to Christ’s tender mercy. The repeti- 
tion of Christ’s name may be valuable, but it must be merely 
as a means to an end; it is valuable only as it stimulates the 
man who repeats it to go and do as did the man he remembers. 
On the other hand, the consigning of the afflicted to Christ’s 
mercy can be valuable in no respect, for, as has been observed, 
the personal immortality of Christ is very doubtful, and his 
power in the universe, more doubtful still. The salvation of 
the afflicted is to be obtained—if it is possible that it should 
be obtained at all—only from the divine men who are their 
contemporaries and who have been made possible by the di- 
vine men who have preceded them. 

The universe in its vastness is dark to us, and in its dark- 
ness divine men must work; moreover, from out of its dark- 
ness they seem to arise, to take their very being, and to derive 
the sustenance which is a condition of their duration. Yet 
though their origin and their basis are thus obscure, and 
though they are as lights which waver but for a moment and 
then are gone for ever, it is on them, and not on the universe 
in its absoluteness, that society must depend immediately for 
the possibility of its amelioration. 

The urgent need of modern society is a concentration, by 
those who have its welfare sincerely at heart, on real essen- 
tials. The promotion of the social good is not to be furthered 
effectively by the giving to it a metaphysical sanction; it will 
be rendered possible only so far as individuals, striving after 
self-realization, are led to appreciate that selves can be real- 
ized fully only as they live in a rational society. One’s life on 
earth—and the possibility that there may be a life elsewhere 
must not be too much stressed, must not be interpreted as a 
probability—is short at the best, but while it endures it may 
be a world rich in the diversity of its qualities, and beautiful in 
its harmony. Most emphatically, the protracted duration of 
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values constitutes in itself a value, but even if values endure 
but for a moment, they are values still, and it is even thus that 
human life, though destined to be so exceedingly short, may 
yet be ineffably sweet. On earth must be man’s heaven; on 
earth, of men, he must make his gods. What is in store for him 
after his terrestrial life has ceased it is not in his power to de- 
termine, but surely he may rest confident that if a personal 
immortality must be his inevitably, his future life will in no 
wise be sullied by his having lived well that stage which had to 
be passed on earth. Just as it is a platitude for modern educa- 
tors to assert that the child must not only be prepared for fu- 
ture adult life but must be made joyous in his childish life, so 
it ought to be a platitude for modern social reformers that, 
however protracted must be each man’s life in the universe, 
he ought to be made joyous in his terrestrial life. It is impor- 
tant that modern social thinkers and those who are ambitious 
to render practical service to society should powerfully em- 
phasize that man should endeavor to live well, not because he 
is commanded so to do by the ruler of the universe, but be- 
cause unless he does so he can appear as nothing but a fool. In 
the exercising of his body, in the enjoyment of the sounds and 
colors of natural and artificial beauty, in solitary speculation 
on the universals of reality, in conversation on high topics 
with others, in the endeavor to love, and help on the develop- 
ment of, persons rational potentially, man can find scope for 
activity that is valuable, and to be pursued just because it ex- 
ists. The living in relation to a diversified environment is an 
intrinsic value not to be estimated; to the universe that makes 
it possible for him, man will not do ill to express the profundi- 
ty of his adoration and his gratitude; moreover, since a value 
imposes on experients a definite obligation to ensue it, it must 
be compatible with man’s rationality that he should feel it 
owing from him to the universe that he should live excellently 
that life which the universe makes possible. On the other 
hand, if man stresses his obligation toward the universe be- 
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yond a certain point, he will land himself in confusion, in so 
far as it is apparent that the universe not only creates spiritual 
lives, but also destroys them. 

It is necessary to stress the fact of spiritual lives. There is 
always a danger for the connotation of the spiritual to become 
vague, but it will lose its vagueness if the degree of spiritual 
experience be made to vary directly with the varying richness 
of the experienced environment. A man is spiritual to the de- 
gree in which he maintains relations with an environment that 
is comprehensive; he is spiritual not because his experience is 
elusive and emotional and mysterious, but because his en- 
vironment is wide, and clear in its manifold distinctions; it is 
for this reason that a man who seeks for a clear-eyed view of 
the universe in its entirety must be accounted more spiritual 
than he who devotes protracted attention to the primary needs 
of the body. But even the first type of man, it must be noticed, 
has to live his spiritual life on earth: the spirituality which 
man really knows is the spirituality of finite terrestrial lives. 
But it is precisely this spiritualty which is appreciated by man 
to be an inestimable intrinsic value. 

If, however, for the possibility of his living spiritually he 
must seek to experience a rich environment, how can it be an 
act of supreme spirituality to give up one’s life, even though 
it be for the sake of another? For, after all, to yield up one’s 
life, though it may mean an act of intense spirituality at the 
actual moment of the sacrifice, must still mean the loss of that 
value which resides in the continuance of valuable experience? 
And this without doubt is true: self-sacrifice does mean the 
loss of an intrinsic value, and in a heaven clearly conceived 
self-sacrifice can have no place. But in the life which we know 
on earth, man is aware that for the possibility of realizing the 
greatest experience which it is in his power to realize he must 
often sacrifice the life of one individual for the sake of other 
individuals. And it is thus that the sacrificing of one’s life for 
the sake of society is quite different in value from that act of 
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self-destruction for the sake of one moment of intense sensu- 


ous pleasure. 
Ah, fill the cup—what boots it to repeat 
How time is slipping underneath our feet: 
Unborn Tomorrow and dead Yesterday, 
Why fret about them if Today be sweet! 


But because, indeed, the day can be sweet while it is ac- 
tually lived, it is fitting as greatly as possible to prolong it, 
and just as the individual does in fact prolong it by living a 
life which is not crushed in a moment by a mad grasping of 
bodily pleasure, so there are occasions when he may be able to 
prolong it even more by manifesting a willingness definitely to 
terminate his own individuality in order that other individuals 
might continue in their development at once more surely and 
more successfully: in one case self-destruction must mean the 
impoverishing of life universal; in the other case it may mean 
its enriching. 

Thus self-destruction can be justified only as it is con- 


ducive to the glorification of life in its universality. It cannot 
be justified as an act of service to the God of the universe, for 
it is difficult for finite man to understand why an omnipotent 
deity should render self-sacrifice a necessity. But it is appre- 
ciated as necessary by divine men who find in that rational 
life which must be partialized in many experients a value 
that is in itself categorically authoritative. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND 





DISCUSSION 


ART AND THE UNCONSCIOUS! 


HERBERT READ 

It has been evident from the first that those theories of psychology 
which derive their main evidence from the interpretation of dreams 
would in time have a tremendous repercussion on the theory of aesthetic, 
for it has always been recognized that there is an intimate connection 
between the activities of dreaming and of artistic creation. Freud him- 
self has attempted to define this relation, and has given it a particular 
application in his study of Leonardo da Vinci. But it seems that Freud 
and other psychoanalysts, like Pfister, always approach aesthetic ques- 
tions with a special purpose, which is to extract from them additional 
evidence for their theory of the unconscious. What has not yet been 
done with any degree of thoroughness is to apply the new theory of the 
unconscious to the particular problems of aesthetics. Mr. Thorburn’s 
book is a tentative step in this direction, and though far from exhaustive 
of the possibilities of the situation, does nevertheless by its suggestive- 
ness and interest give some foretaste of what we may expect. 

Mr. Thorburn, who is generally more sympathetic toward the school 
of Jung than toward that of Freud, begins by asserting his «onviction 
that the concept of the unconscious does mean something real, and that 
the dream is the basal fact in any theory of the unconscious. He then 
goes on to point out the strong analogies that exist between art and the 
dream, and having established the validity of this analogy, he proceeds 
to formulate the differentia between the two activities. He suggests, for 
example, that “in art the artist must somehow preserve for himself a con- 
scious standpoint which the dreamer cannot do,” and in this connection 
he introduces the important concept of medium. “Art is that kind of 
dream which expresses itself in some material medium.” He seizes on the 
essential fact that “the problem of medium is the key to the problem of 
art”; and by his insistence on this fact he makes his book distinctive. 
We feel sure all the time that Mr. Thorburn is dealing, not with an 
abstraction, but with the seen and felt objects of art. That is a very rare 
quality in an aesthetician. 

* Art and the Unconscious: A Psychological Approach to a Problem in Philoso- 
phy. By John M. Thorburn. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1925. 
Price, 10s. 6d. net. 
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The chapter on the “Nature and Origin of the Imagination” is one 
of the best in the book, and makes a real advance in our understanding of 
the aesthetic process. The whole problem of the imagination is envisaged 
through the antithesis of percept versus image. 

Where perception—or, more generally, sensation of any kind—takes place 

freely and without let or hindrance there is no need for images. Images arise 
when we cannot perceive or cannot effect an immediate sensational contact. 
There would be a good case, then, for viewing images—of whatsoever kind— 
as indicating sensational or perceptual failure. 
This is about as far as the Freudian interpretation of art will take us, 
and, as Mr. Thorburn observes, it is a purely negative attitude. But the 
universal import of the word “imagination” is one of value, and it is 
whilst in search of some psychological justification of this concept of 
value that Mr. Thorburn encounters Jung. The work of art becomes the 
embodiment of racial myth—a positive value inhering in such traditional 
and typical forms as religion and its expressions. At this point Mr. 
Thorburn makes use of one or two dangerous and ill-defined terms, like 
“beauty” and “instinct.” It is not every psychologist that will admit 
that “instinct has always been known and admitted as a matter of exter- 
nal observation.” But on the other hand, we must acknowledge the force 
of the following remark: 

Too long our culture has been content to build its structures upon ideas 
of physiological transmission on the one hand and upon ideas of history and 
tradition on the other. Both ways of viewing the transmission are real 
enough, but until the significance and the vitality of the idea of psychical or 
psychological continuity is realised and utilised, there will remain in our cul- 
ture a barrenness and sterility from the disability of which we cannot free 
ourselves. 

Mr. Thorburn then goes on to discuss the artist’s freedom and his 
limitations. He deals with the interesting question, so ably raised by 
Mr. Edward Bullough, of the function of “distance” in aesthetic effect. 
He describes the relation of the artist to his medium—the primitive sen- 
suousness or sensuality of this relation. The antithesis between imagina- 
tion and perception is further developed in a chapter on “Vision and Con- 
vention,” and the attitude of the artist toward his medium is made the 
basis of a new distinction: 

The more the medium is of such a nature as to lead the artist’s vision out- 
ward to the object, the more he tends to endow with life the object that he sees 
or thinks he sees; and the more the medium is of such a nature as to darken or 
blur or obscure the artist’s vision of the object, the more he tends to deprive 
the object of its life. In other words the representative movement or orienta- 
tion in art tends to vitalise the inorganic, while the formal or rhythmical move- 
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ment or orientation tends to devitalise the organic. In still other words, the 
more the artist’s interest is absorbed in an external object, the more he “sees” 
it living or endows it with life; while if the outer object only serve as a means 
of initiating his interest which, in its development, flows back more and more 
to his own mind or soul, the less life he sees in the object, the more he deprives 
it of its vital qualities. 

This distinction derives from Worringer (‘“Abstraktion und Ein- 
fihlung’”’) but here it is perhaps given an individual application hardly 
warranted by Worringer’s theory and hardly in accord with the facts. 
The movements or orientations in art which Mr. Thorburn speaks of are 
the dominant facts in the distinction he draws between vital and conven- 
tional art, but the movements originate, not in the aggregation of indi- 
vidual attitudes, but in the submission of the individual to the mass of 
those climatic and historical factors which determine the material envi- 
ronment. Individual art is only romantic art; psychology should also 
envisage those communal expressions, such as Gothic architecture, which 
sweep up all merely individual talent in their superhuman manifesta- 
tions. In this sense, Mr. Thorburn hardly does justice to the fertility of 
Worringer’s aesthetic, especially as developed in “Formprobleme der 
Gothik.” 

One of the most refreshing independencies in Mr. Thorburn’s book 
is his insistence on the validity of the distinction between representation 
and design in art. He discusses the non-representative character of music 
and architecture and emphasizes the significance of Schopenhauer’s views, 
from which so much that is of value in modern aesthetics derives. He 
suggests that in music “the religious experience of our western world has 
most nearly come to its own and has achieved what its religion without 
music would never have achieved.” “In Bach’s organ music, in the ‘Mass 
in B Minor,’ in certain passages in Wagner’s ‘Tetralogy’ or in ‘Parsifal,’ 
this strange correlation of inwardness and social unity is rendered in a 
way that is most integral with, and that perhaps does most honor to, the 
essentials of Western culture.” 

There follows a chapter on art as the relation of outer and inner, and 
here we get the completest statement of Mr. Thorburn’s analysis of the 
aesthetic process: 

We shall continue, therefore, to speak as if we could distinguish between 
the experiencing artist and the object of outer nature which stands over 
against him; and as if within that distinction there fell also the medium and 
such part or aspect of the artist’s own experience—the mood or the emotion— 
upon which it is conceivable that his attention is, in some sense, directed. Let 
us call, for simplicity’s sake, the two possible foci of his attention, the outer 
object and the subjective emotion. Both foci are discernible, or are illumi- 
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nated, in every kind of artistic experience; but according to the relative in- 
creased brightness or intensity of the outer or the inner, we have the orienta- 
tion characteristic of painting, etc., on the one hand, and of music, etc., on the 
other. Can there be those limiting cases in which the illumination discernible 
in each focus is of equal intensity? Again, I raise the question; but again, I 
incline to answer it in the negative except in so far as it shows a transitional 
and unstable phase of a more specific and stable orientation. This quasi- 
mathematical way of generalising the problem would, however, have the ad- 
vantage of giving us, so to speak, a perfectly general equation that, by change 
only of the constants, would be applicable to every kind of art, or to every 
aspect of the whole artistic process. 

In the second part of Mr. Thorburn’s book we get the application of 
his theory to particulars, and it is a pleasure to see the author treating of 
the art of glass-painting, the poetry of Milton and Dante, the music of 
Bach and Palestrina, with equal sureness and ease. He has acute things 
to say, especially about Milton, but instead of repeating these it would 
perhaps be of more purpose to advance one or two general strictures. In 
the first place, Mr. Thorburn is too apt to take at its face value the 
facile contrast of East and West. In matters of art there are many fun- 
damental links between the arts of the Mediterranean West and the Far 
East, and likely enough both cultures spring from a common origin. A 
much more suggestive contrast may be drawn between the arts of the 
North and South, and this contrast not only has important justifications 
of a materialistic kind, but also historical justifications which have been 
elucidated by Professor Strzygowski. The second point concerns Mr. 
Thorburn’s division of the arts, along the lines of “outer” and “inner,” 
into more or less precise categories: music and architecture, for example, 
being inner subjective arts, painting and poetry outer objective arts. It 
is doubtful if the division can be pressed schematically across the arts in 
this way: it ought much rather to be applied in periods of art history; 
for it is quite possible, as we now begin to see, to have a subjective ori- 
entation in painting, and there is a sense in which poetry may be com- 
posed not in perceptual images of outer objects, but in the plastic medium 
of unrelated images. The image—any image—becomes the object and in 
a sense the medium. The result is dangerously near the dream fantasy, 
but differs fundamentally in that it is consciously and purposively con- 
trolled. But the aesthetician may well plead that he is not to be expected 
to deal with phenomena until they appear in sufficient force to compel 
general attention. It is the merit of Mr. Thorburn that he would never 
think of making such a plea; and that is why it is to be hoped he will one 
day bring into the scope of his observations the modern manifestations 
of the aesthetic impulse to which I have referred. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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Morat PuiLosopHy: THE CritIcaL VIEW oF Lire. By Warner Fite. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1925. Pp. vi+-320. 
When Solomon said, “of making books there is no end,” he did not 

stop to define “books.” We may take him to have meant the average run 

of books, the books that are the product of industry rather than genius. 

Of the plenitude of such books we in our day have more reason to com- 

plain than he could possibly have had. The writer of Ecclesiastes lived 

before the vogue of card catalogues and the pressure to produce. All the 
greater our joy when we come upon the exceptional work that enshrines, 
so far as writing can, the living experience of a gifted wayfarer on this 
planet. Chaste and dignified in argument and expression, Warner Fite’s 

Moral Philosophy is nevertheless the precipitate of an adventure in liv- 

ing. The reader is aware of a background of struggle and defeat and vic- 

tory, of laughter and tears, of pride, scorn, and love. 

Philosophical points of view, as the author suggests, are inevitably 
personal. Criticism may be no less so. And speaking for myself I am 
bound to say that the book pleases me immensely. There is here and 
there a slight after-taste of something bitter, the exact flavor of which I 
have not defined; but the work taken as a whole strikes me as an estima- 
ble contribution to philosophical literature, informing, stimulating, and 
graceful. I propose to give some reasons for this estimate. 

The pivot around which Mr. Fite’s moral philosophy turns is his 
definition of morality. This is given in the opening pages, but the reader 
is recalled to it in every chapter. “What is it to be moral?” he asks; 
and he answers, “Morality is the self-conscious living of life.” To be 
moral is to live “not by habit and instinct, but by judgment and choice.” 
Life so lived is called by him “the examined life,” and given the exam- 
ined life, we are told, you have the moral life. Nothing more is needed. 
The unexamined life may be useful, or in perfect harmony with “the 
eternal standard of right,”’ but it cannot be moral. One is moral “so far 
as he aims to do what he thinks best—according to ideas of his own.” 
In my opinion this is a view which needs emphasizing, and I believe no 
one can read Mr. Fite’s argument without feeling the force of his con- 
tention that it is the “power of sympathetic imagination—the power of 
seeing others as they see themselves and ourselves as others see us— 
that measures one’s capacity as a moralist and also constitutes one’s own 
morality.” 
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Mr. Fite presents a telling destructive analysis of the concepts of 
morality that rest upon conformity with an ultimate standard, whether 
this be conceived to be God, Nature, a moral sense, the good of society, 
or anything else. He points out that “too many standards are suggested 
for the integrity of ‘the moral standard.’” There are race-moralities and 
class-moralities, each purporting to represent morality as such; and 
moral ideals vary with the special conditions and occupations of life. 
Each has its type of good man and its brand of moral philosophy. “It 
will be admitted,” thinks Mr. Fite, “that they are all good men though 
not all equally pleasing to each individual taste. Every moral philosophy 
is moral if once you grasp the point of view. Yet to resolve them into a 
system of good men based upon a universal standard of classification, 
seems quite hopeless.” Since morality is the self-conscious living of life, 
“morality is criticism of authority rather than deference to authority, 
and choice rather than duty.” Its essence is responsibility not coercion. 

It is a further merit of Mr. Fite’s philosophy that, according to him, 
morality, in distinction from business and science, stresses the signifi- 
cance of persons and the appreciation of the variety of their feelings and 
convictions. He does not invoke the judgment of the supposed disinter- 
ested bystander or the expert moralist. He contends that “moral justice 
presupposes a personal acquaintance with the parties concerned.” A 
hint of this attitude may be conveyed by two characteristic sentences 
from his somewhat incidental remarks on reverence, and a paragraph 
from a discussion of the demands of labor: 

Putting it more academically, I should say that reverence is the belief in 
significance and the search for significance. It is reverence to thirst to under- 
stand what goes on behind the countless faces that pass us day by day, and to 
believe that something does go on there; and it is lack of reverence—at least 
an assertion that reverence is unmeaning—to believe that nothing of any con- 
sequence goes on there (p. 74). 

How the rights and obligations of the situation [the demand of the labor 
world for participation in the direction of industry] are to be analyzed, how 
they are to be adjusted, it is not my purpose to inquire. My interest here lies 
in the motive and conception of morality. Hence it will suffice to point out 
that this assertion of rights on the part of the workers, or, the masses, so far 
from marking “the decay of reverence” deplored by worshippers of the ordered 
society, marks a significant extension—perhaps the most significant in the his- 
tory of the race—of the territory of the moral world (p. 94). 


In this hop-and-skip way we have reached scarcely the middle of 
the book and our time is just about up (a manner of speaking which I 
«hope may pass, since we are permitted to think of space as a form of 
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time). We cannot consider the provocative chapter on “The Ordered 
Society,” in which Mr. Fite takes this position: ‘To get things done is 
one consideration, to get them morally done is quite another. In this 
issue the ideal of the ordered society stands not for humanity but for 
utility.” Which sounds as if he implied that utility were of no concern to 
humanity, and which is not what he means. Nor can we discuss “The 
Unity of the Spirit,” a chapter in which, while declaring his general 
agreement with Benedetto Croce’s philosophy, he confesses to being dis- 
mayed by Croce’s division of the realm of the spirit into “four seemingly 
separated ‘forms’ of aesthetic, logic, economic, and ethic; such that, it 
seems, nothing that is in any of these forms, or departments, of the spirit 
can at the same time be in any other.” Moral value is not one value 
among others. “Morality is everywhere.” 

Then there is the author’s analysis of “The Pragmatic Method.” As 
he understands John Dewey, “morality does consist precisely in the con- 
stant sacrifice of the past—to the future or to the present. And this is 
the essence of the pragmatic attitude.” Pragmatism conceives life under 
the limitation of “the modern business man’s point of view.”” Mr. Dewey, 
however, has expressed such convictions as this: 

The best we can accomplish for posterity is to transmit unimpaired and 

with some increment of meaning the environment that makes it possible to 
maintain the habits of decent and refined life. Our individual habits are links in 
forming the endless chain of humanity. Their significance depends upon the 
environment inherited from our forerunners, and it is enhanced as we foresee 
the fruits of our labors in the world in which our successors live. (Human 
Nature and Conduct, p. 21.) 
I realize that this does not settle the matter, and I understand, of course, 
that I am not commissioned to rescue Mr. Dewey from any predicament 
into which Mr. Fite’s criticism might be thought to place him. I wish 
merely to confess that the chapter was a teasing temptation which the 
reviewer was forced to turn his back upon. 

Finally—although I would fain say something of the excellent form 
given the book by the publisher, and although it is hard to omit entirely 
any reference to nine of the seventeen chapters, each rich in material 
and independent in treatment—finally one word of doubt must be 
squeezed in. I cannot for myself reduce morality (as Mr. Fite does, if I 
understand him) to intellectual appreciation of the ramifying aims and 
ideals of men. Few people concerned to make what they can of life can 
speak from the vantage point indicated by this remark: “I am sitting 
before my study fire in the darkening hours of an early December after- 
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noon before the lamps are lighted, and my cocker spaniel is on the rug 
before me.” Therefore, a little devotion, if you please, to the task of 
ameliorating the conditions which, for the mass of men, obstruct the 
realization of the life they crave, in other words, a touch of the melior- 
ism which the author eschews. Mr. Fite seems to me somewhat too ready 
to dismiss this aspect of the problem by saying: “How the rights and 
obligations of the situation are to be analyzed, how they are to be ad- 
justed, it is not my purpose to inquire.” Alas, much as we need vision, 
we need not only vision, but ways and means. 
M. C. Orto 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A Grammar oF Poritics. By H. J. Laski. London: G. Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd.; and New Haven: Yale University Press, 1925. Pp. 672. 
Price, in England, 18s. net; in America, $6.00. 

This is a most valuable and interesting book. It contains a full 
statement of political principles which are generally accepted nowadays 
and, although in this part of its contents it does not pretend to be orig- 
inal, even here it brings a fresh light to bear upon old issues. The first 
part of the book discusses sovereignty, rights, liberty, property, nation- 
alism, and federation. Of course the general view of the state as “a pub- 
lic service corporation” or as only one among the many institutions which 
are the instruments of civilization, is still controverted. Mr. Laski can- 
not assume that the theories with which his name has been hitherto con- 
nected have won general acceptance; but there is no doubt that the 
discussion as to the nature of the state takes place nowadays upon a new 
basis. Our assumptions today are quite different from those of Spencer 
or of Hegel: and these assumptions are largely the results of work done 
in psychology and in economics, of which Mr. Laski has been able to 
make full use. The state is “for” something which can be rendered in 
terms quite unfamiliar to the older writers. Thus Mr. Laski turns from 
the discussion of rights and liberties to the discussion of property—the 
outstanding instance of the peculiar composites of psychological super- 
stition and economic bad habits by which the life of our time is governed. 

The second part of the book deals with political institutions—repre- 
sentative assemblies, industrial organizations affecting political life, and 
the judiciary. The last chapter describes existing international organiza- 
tions. The constant references to details and to facts of contemporary 
experience make Mr. Laski’s work in this part of his book exceptionally 
valuable. The experience referred to is largely English, but there is some 
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material drawn from the United States, Canada, and France. One of the 
most interesting problems of democracy is the connection between “the 
people” and the administration. So far, political theorists have tended to 
concentrate attention upon the legislature; but Mr. Laski sees the in- 
creasing importance in modern circumstances of the skilled administra- 
tor. He goes so far as to suggest reforms of detail which if they are car- 
ried out will eventually make this part of his book obsolete in proportion 
as it has been successful. Similarly, the many suggestions he makes as to 
economic reorganization make the book very much “alive” and interest- 
ing; but they make the reader also think that a general statement of 
principles cannot be easily combined with a detailed program of reform. 
However, criticism of this or that section of the work or criticism of the 
form of the whole book would be misleading, if it made anyone hesitate 
to read the book for himself. Mr. Laski has certainly performed a most 
difficult task with great skill and an astonishing ability to accumulate 
detail and use daily experiences. It is not too much to say that this is 
one of the most important books recently published. It will be very 
valuable to students at the universities, to any politicians who happen to 
be able to think, and to specialists who, in the social sciences, tend to 
underrate the importance of comprehensive views. 
C. DELIsLE BuRNS 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


PUNISHMENT HuMAN AND Drvine. By W. C. de Pauley. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 212. 

The first half of this book contains five essays on the theories of pun- 
ishment in the philosophies of Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and Grotius. These essays may be useful to some students of ethics 
who wish to read introductory surveys of the problem of punishment in 
those classical thinkers. But the reader must not expect profound schol- 
arship or critical philosophy. The chapter on Plato may be taken as an 
example. The author seems to have collected most of the important ref- 
erences in Plato about punishment. Apparently he used Jowett’s transla- 
tion, though he gives no references to editions here or elsewhere. The 
vast body of Platonic scholarship is left almost entirely unmentioned and 
apparently unused. He does not seem to be familiar with the excellent 
essay on Plato’s “Straftheorie” in Otto Apelt’s Platonische Aufsaetze 
(Berlin, 1912, pp. 188-202). The work of Apelt, which was ten pages 
shorter and thirteen years earlier, than the essay by Mr. de Pauley, is 
very much better both in exact scholarship and in philosophical inter- 
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pretation. Apelt has seen clearly that Plato’s doctrine, from the earlier 
treatments in such dialogues as the Gorgias to the final discussions in the 
Laws, is a union of reformation and deterrence. Mr. de Pauley admits 
the partial truth of such an interpretation of Plato, but he insists (p. 24) 
that Plato’s theory is “implicitly the theory of Hegel.” According to this 
view, Plato’s theory of punishment is primarily retributive, and has ref- 
ormation and deterrence only as “uses” for this ultimate doctrine of 
retribution. 

Unfortunately, our author is not very clear about the meaning of 
retribution. He seems to like the word, but wishes to empty it of much 
meaning. He says that according to Plato “punishment may be retribu- 
tive, in that it asserts the Idea of Good in the very face of the soul that 
disregards it.” (P. 7.) Again punishment is retributive because it is the 
“inevitable condition of the wrong-doer” and is a “self inflicted evil” 
which is “proportionate to the character.” (Pp. 15-16.) This attitude is 
typical of much Neo-Hegelian ethics, but it does not seem very definite 
to the reviewer. If any man ever tried to insist that punishment is justi- 
fied only because of its betterment in reforming the wrong-doer or in 
deterring others, that man was Plato. The skeptical reader will find 
abundant evidence for this assertion in the essay by Apelt to which refer- 
ence was given above. 

The last four chapters in the book are mainly theological and con- 
tain little material of interest for ethics. In chapter vi the author argues 
more systematically for retribution as the basis of punishment. He adds 
nothing to the doctrines of Hegel, Bradley, and Bosanquet. Chapter ix 
discusses the state and punishment, and here he explains that the re- 
formative and deterrent theories need a “transcendental partner” which 
is the retributive theory. Chapters vii and viii deal with Grace and 
Atonement. The aim is to defend the traditions in theology, with no 
suggestion that any tradition could need vigorous ethical criticism. 

A. P. BRoGAN 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


CoNTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILosopHy: Personal Statements by James 
Ward, E. B. Bax, D. Fawcett, G. Dawes Hicks, R. F. A. Hoernlé, 
C. E. M. Joad, G. E. Moore, J. A. Smith, W. R. Sorley, A. E. Tay- 
lor, J. Arthur Thompson, Clement C. J. Webb. Edited by J. H. 
Muirhead. London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1925. Pp. 365. Price, 
16s. net. 
This is a second series of philosophical “confessions.” The authors 

of the different sections, whose names are given above, take very differ- 
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ent lines in expressing their views; some of the statements are biographi- 
cal and psychological; some are more general views of the world. Among 
the latter there is again a contrast. Ward’s essay is a summary of his 
well-known views explained by reference to the historic development of 
philosophical thought. Moore’s essay is distractingly detailed: he calls 
his opinions or conclusions “common sense,” which may be true, but his 
chief interest seems to be in those respects in which his view differs from 
that of other philosophers. Nevertheless, his view is one of the most 
valuable to others, precisely because of the exactness with which he 
knows whatever he claims to know. Professor J. A. Smith entitles his 
essay “Philosophy as the Development of the Notion and Reality of 
Self-consciousness,” which “gives him away” more completely than he 
generally allows. Professor A. E. Taylor and Professor Webb give us the 
evidence for what would be called “religious” beliefs which may form 
part of a philosophy; and Professor Arthur Thompson gives a “synoptic” 
view colored by biological investigation, which appears to be the raw 
material of a philosophy. These are but the briefest indications of the 
varied and interesting material contained in the book. The old contro- 
versies appear in most of the contributions. The newer attitude appears 
still to be called “realism”; but “idealism” still means almost as many 
different things as there are philosophers who use the word. The editor’s 
preface is a very striking summary of the present position of philosophy, 
estimated by reference to the leading interests of the philosophers of to- 
day. The book is certainly valuable in giving an impression that philoso- 
phy is “alive”; and that many minds are at work on its problems with a 
freedom and originality as great as that of any other age. There is a re- 
freshing absence of the sense of “schools of thought” or “orthodoxies.” 
Ability seems to be enlisted in entirely different tasks and with naturally 
divergent results; but that is all to the good. The defect of our own time, 
if one may conclude from the evidence here presented, is that each phi- 
losopher is working as an isolated individualist. There is no such joint 
work in philosophy as is to be found in the sciences. However, that may 
come. Professor Muirhead is to be congratulated on the success of his 
effort to give us an impression of the vitality of British philosophy. 
C. DELISLE BuRNS 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND 


THE Ways OF KNOWING, OR THE METHODs OF PHILosopHy. By William 
Pepperell Montague. London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd.; and New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. (Library of Philosophy). Pp. 427. 
Three features of this book enforce its serious study upon every live 

student of philosophy. First, it presents the long pondered reflection of 
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Professor Montague on a philosophical problem with which he has al- 
ways been vitally concerned. Second, it is exceedingly timely. Our age 
has produced an essentially novel philosophy with a method funda- 
mentally different from any previously dominant in the history of 
thought. This fact has made us realize with a fresh challenge the con- 
tinued lack of any accepted method in philosophy. Third, Professor 
Montague attempts, in the light of this newly perplexing situation, noth- 
ing less than the task of the greatest classics of philosophy from Aris- 
totle’s Organon to Hegel’s Logic, namely, the fusing of rival claims and 
points of view in methodology into a harmonious and consistent synthesis. 

The work embodying this ambitious task is divided into two main 
parts. The former of these deals with logic, considered in its broad sense 
of “the search for the ultimate criteria by the use of which our beliefs 
can be validated and true knowledge be attained.” The second offers a 
solution of the time-honored puzzle of epistemology: “To what extent, 
if any, are the things and qualities of the world dependent upon their 
being related as objects to a knower or subject?” It concludes with a 
dialogue in which the epistemological discussion is repeated in informal 
conversational guise. 

How far, now, does the book carry us toward these highly important 
ends? Most readers will surely reply: Professor Montague’s analysis 
has broken the way into the jungle—the trail ends, however, at a point 
that will not satisfy many besides the author himself. 

Let this general evaluation be made the text for a brief criticism of 
the main result reached in each of the two halves of the book. Is not the 
outcome of the logical discussion, after all, merely eclectic rather than 
soundly synthetic? Like a judge on his bench, the author adjudicates the 
rival claims of authoritarianism, mysticism, empiricism, rationalism, and 
pragmatism, by assigning to each an absolute title to a certain field or 
type of problem, while skepticism, like a sheriff on horseback, is to roam 
about among them enforcing the pax Montiguana. Here is splendid tol- 
erance and a keen legalistic ingenuity, but how far has it really got us? 
Most of our thinking processes reveal in intimate union many or all of 
these aspects which Professor Montague would brusquely sunder from 
each other and stake off as mutually exclusive areas. Is it not precisely 
this fact that poses the profounder task of logical analysis—the problem 
that must be solved if a genuine synthesis is to be achieved? Our present 
perplexity, for example—to determine how far his own conclusions are 
valid—we can hardly break up after the fashion he outlines nor can we 
get thus a real criterion of truth. It certainly involves all the factors 
which he discusses individually with such penetration—dependence on 
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the past, value-intuition, empirical fact, logical continuity, and future 
reference—but it involves them not in sheer juxtaposition but in vital 
conjunction. We cannot determine their real logical nature and validity 
by piece-meal dissection alone; for that it is imperative to grasp a single 
ultimate criterion underlying them all, the source of their meaning as 
logical principles. In failure to see the necessity of such a single inclusive 
criterion lies the incompleteness of Professor Montague’s study. 

The epistemological discussion may be similarly characterized as an 
illuminating analysis suddenly terminating before reaching its most im- 
portant consequence. By shearing away those portions of the realist, 
idealist, and dualist positions which express simply their own prejudiced 
emphasis, the author succeeds in demonstrating that at bottom they are 
saying exactly the same thing. This residual kernel he sets up as a solu- 
tion of the epistemological problem. The high significance of an influ- 
ential realist of our day frankly championing such a reconciliation may 
dispose us to forgive him for piously insisting that this is a properly “re- 
alistic” outcome. Such an easy pacification, however, of the epistemologi- 
cal battle by a little logical jugglery, provokes further musings. Does it 
not indicate that there was really no meaning in the question at issue— 
that in the form traditionally discussed it contained a false and mislead- 
ing assumption? Is there, in fact, any more sense in talking about the 
relation between mind and an object of knowledge than there is in dis- 
cussing the relation between space and a material body? There is no 
relation, is there, properly speaking, between a body and space? Space 
is itself a kind of relation between bodies, which in that relation reveal a 
peculiar character called distance. Nor is there any relation between an 
object of knowledge and mind. Is not mind itself a kind of relation be- 
tween whatever things can be thought about, which in that relation have 
also a unique quality, namely consciousness? Once one views the matter 
from the standpoint of these considerations the whole epistemological 
puzzle dissolves, to the great gain of clear and fruitful thinking. 

Yet let the final impression be that of the first paragraph of this 
appraisal. While others seem content to sidestep the primary and funda- 
mental task of philosophy, Professor Montague has attacked it with 
directness, boldness, and a wealth of illuminating suggestion. If he has 
not solved the problem, at least without his help those who follow would 


find it much more difficult to attack with hope. 
E. A. Burtt 


UnIversITy OF CHICAGO 
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LrperTé—Ecatité—Sotmaritr. By Adrien Naville. Lausanne: Li- 

brairie Payot & Cie, 1924. Pp. 124. 

This small work undertakes to analyze the concepts indicated in the 
title. Liberty is divided into freedom of the will and liberty of execution. 
The author affirms his belief in freedom of the will but asserts his inter- 
est in discussing liberty of action, which presupposes freedom of the will 
and consists of not being prevented from doing what one wishes. There 
are two kinds of liberty of action, the first depending upon ability to con- 
trol exterior means and the second depending upon the extent to which 
essential or persisting desires are integrated and included among the se- 
lect few of desires that can be translated into efficient volitions. A man 
may have freedom of the will but yet not have psychic freedom if his will 
fails to include desires which demand satisfaction. Physical freedom and 
psychical freedom vary in amount and depend upon various factors. The 
control that science gives us over external things is a pure gain in liberty. 
In the political state, democracy procures the maximum amount of lib- 
erty. In international politics, federalism results in more liberty than 
does imperialism. In society, an increase of liberty in one place is accom- 
panied by a decrease in another place; but as in the abolition of slavery, 
the increase may be larger than the decrease; and the total amount of 
liberty is increased by the increase in sympathy, intelligence, and desire 
to be just. There are relations among the various factors affecting lib- 
erty. The organization of society affects man’s liberty as dependent upon 
control of physical means. It also affects his social liberty. And finally it 
affects his psychic liberty, since social constraint exercised by the family 
or by the state may result in a co-ordination of an individual’s desires 
that will decrease the number of enslaved desires or interests. 

The analyses of equality and solidarity proceed in a corresponding 
fashion. No strikingly new results are obtained but the analyses are 
penetrating and on the whole convincing. C. M. Perry 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Essays IN Metapuysics. University of California Publications in Phi- 
losophy, Vol. V. Edited by George P. Adams and J. Loewenberg. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1924. 

This volume contains the papers read before the Philosophical Union 

of the University of California in the second half of the year 1923-24, 

and the annual Howison Lecture in Philosophy delivered by Professor 

Arthur O. Lovejoy in March, 1924. The volume is a substantial one and 

constitutes an important survey of some of the more fundamental prob- 

lems of contemporary philosophy. 
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Four of the essays, broadly considered, may be said to fall under the 
heading of method in metaphysics. These are: “The Character of Meta- 
physical Inquiry,” by John Laird; “The Method of Metaphysics,” by 
William R. Dennes; “The Idea of the Ultimate,” by J. Loewenberg; and 
“Reason and Experience,’ by George P. Adams. For Professor Laird 
“Philosophy is the attempt to discover facts and principles which can 
withstand any possible criticism; and, having discovered these, to follow 
them whithersoever they may lead” (p. 9). And he holds (rightly, as I 
should contend) that the differentiation between critical and speculative 
philosophy is provisional only and in no sense fundamental. Dr. Dennes 
discovers that the one method which is not irrelevant or endlessly re- 
gressive “would seem to be that defined by Alexander as the attempt to 
give a systematic account of those fundamental facts about reality which 
our characteristic experiences declare to us of themselves” (p. 77). One 
cannot forbear remarking upon the striking resemblance of this view of 
method and that of Bosanquet. According to Professor Loewenberg 
“everything depends upon whether the ultimate in cognition, whatever 
form it may take, it [sic] is to be viewed as the logical source of the ulti- 
mate in reality, or whether it is to be regarded as its logical offspring” 
(pp. 106-7). The acceptance of the former alternative, he thinks, lands 
us in a solipsism, from which escape “lies in the surrender of the cogni- 
tive and in the recognition of the ontological ultimate” (p. 109). But, 
following this lead, we are ushered into a skepticism concerning the 
reaches of knowledge. Thus “our choice in regard to the ultimate seems 
to come to this: either absolute knowledge, but knowledge of nothing 
more than the specious present, or else a transcendent reality, substantial 
and self-contained, but perennially shunning our close cognitive em- 
braces” (p. 111). The disjunction here resulting from Professor Loewen- 
berg’s keen analysis may perhaps be allowed to stand; but it is by no 
means clear that the latter horn of the dilemma leads to any untoward 
skepticism unless one identify certainty with the sort of insight which, as 
Professor Adams clearly sees (pp. 152 ff.), is characteristic of reason in 
only one, and that perhaps the least significant, definition of it. The two 
other interpretations of reason brought out by Professor Adams’ analysis 
are: the pursuit of continuity of structure, and the organization of the 
data of experience ‘“‘so that our meanings and our nature are portrayed in 
the structures which we acknowledge as significant and as real” (p. 166). 
It is the last interpretation which to Professor Adams seems best to de- 
scribe the method of philosophy, and in this he would appear to be on 
surer ground than is Professor Loewenberg. 

In “The Philosophy of Nature in the Light of Contemporary 
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Physics” Professor Lenzen undertakes to outline some of the factors de- 
termining the development of a new philosophy of nature. This develop- 
ment, he thinks, looks in the direction of the conception of statistical 
laws, the electrodynamic conception of nature, the discontinuity of nat- 
ural processes, and the objectification of theoretical physics. One impor- 
tant point in connection with the theory of relativity, too frequently 
overlooked in discussions of its philosophical bearings, is the considera- 
tion that the theory of relativity “replaces the two absolutes of the 
classical theory by a single absolute, the space-time interval between 
point-events” (p. 45). 

Professor Prall’s discussion of “Metaphysics and Value” presents 
three fairly distinct theses which, one could wish, he had treated sepa- 
rately. They are: (a) that aesthetic value is to be described primarily 
in terms of a non-cognitive experience called by him “intuition”; (6) 
that all value is in last analysis aesthetic; and (c) that value is neither 
“objective” nor “subjective” but “synthetic” (that is, both). The last 
thesis, it may perhaps be allowed, follows from the other two; but I do 
not see that either of the first two is proved. There is doubtless a very 
real sense in which aesthetic experience is non-cognitive, but surely not 
in the sense that it excludes cognition or is not enriched by it. While we 
are engaged in cold analysis of the object we are not enjoying it as beau- 
tiful. The fact still remains, however, as Professor Prall himself admits 
(p. 129), that analysis may materially aid later enjoyment; and it seems 
quite probable that the actual enjoyment involves something strikingly 
like analysis. The only proof which Professor Prall offers of his second 
thesis seems to beg the question; certainly it does if I am correct in my 
feeling that the proof lies in the assumption that all value is reduced to 
“intuition”—I can make nothing of the distinction drawn in this con- 
nection between instrumental and intrinsic moral values (pp. 135 ff.). 

In his closely packed Howison Lecture, Professor Lovejoy considers 
“The Discontinuities of Evolution.” He narrows the issue to the ques- 
tion whether laws of nature relating to the movements of material things 
have evolved in an “emergent” sense. He argues keenly and at length in 
support of this hypothesis, maintaining that “when bodies or particles 
moving uniformly in a given manner reach certain novel ‘junctures’ 
. . . . they thereupon begin to move in accordance with new laws that 
are logically discontinuous with those which their motions previously ex- 
emplified” (p. 185). The “juncture” which Professor Lovejoy here pre- 
sents as crucial is the appearance of human bodies. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 

Untversity OF Texas 
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THE Morar STANDARDS OF Democracy. By Henry Wilkes Wright. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. ix-+-309. 

This book will leave more than one reader with a touch of sadness 
because he cannot recommend it unreservedly. As an exposition of the 
general ethical ideal that democracy has come to stand for and of the 
more general standards by which social life is to be judged, the book is 
excellent. The center of the democratic aspiration is taken to be neither 
liberty nor equality, but fraternity. Democracy as an ideal envisages “a 
society of free persons in which the supreme moral values of truth and 
power and beauty are realized through processes of personal intercom- 
munication.” Human experience conceived thus as spiritual intercourse 
takes three forms: the sharing of ideas—discussion; the sharing of activ- 
ity—co-operation; the sharing of emotion—imaginative sympathy. Po- 
litical life illustrates the first; industrial life, the second; and “social” 
life, the third. The moral standards of democracy, derived from the fore- 
going ideal, are mutual understanding, co-operative endeavor, and intelli- 
gent sympathy. 

But thus to state the ideal of democracy, however felicitously, is 
merely to restate the problems of democracy. Professor Wright is sensi- 
tive to, not to say nervous over, the increasing number of mere restate- 
ments; and he, not without overt apology for sterile idealism, proposes to 
do something more. The more which he actually succeeds in doing suf- 
fers, however, from the influence of a certain metaphysical background. 
He is indeed not without gestures toward the concrete; he does indeed 
particularize. Political activity, for example, can measure up to the 
moral ideal only through a more generously conceived and a more gen- 
erally disseminated education; industrial activity, only through greater 
community of purpose, team play in method of organization, loyal devo- 
tion to existing organizations; and “social” life, through the sublimation 
of egoistic impulses by aesthetic means. 

The book does thus represent an honest, if not highly effective, at- 
tempt on the part of historic idealism to come to terms with modern life 
and current thought in the interest of a better social order. Idealism 
meets behaviorism in the recognition that it is, respectively, the organs 
of speech, the free hands, and certain other concomitants of the upright 
posture that make possible the three types of sharable experience al- 
ready mentioned. Men thus, in their behavior through specifiable organs 
of adaptation, contribute to, and partake of, a good that is genuinely 
common. But in spite of this fruitful observation it grows progressively 
more evident as one reads that the rapprochement with an organismic 
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psychology is merely methodological. Behaviorism represents the behav- 
ior of mind, not mind itself. When the problem raised by the title of the 
book is squarely faced the standards for cannot be found im associated 
life except upon the daring, even if traditional, assumption that our poor 
human contacts possess a value that is at once “objective and absolute.” 
Discarding in time the biological instrumerts through which they are 
born this sacred trinity of “Truth, Power, and Beauty” “come to be rec- 
ognized as the supreme good for which natural existence and social or- 
ganization afford but the means and occasions.” 

The dominance of this background would not alone vitiate, even for 
alien souls, the fine social fervor of the volume; nor perhaps would the 
doctrine of instincts, even though it be almost innocent of recent weighty 
criticism. But both these taken together and reinforced by a disinclina- 
tion to come too closely to grips with current economic injustices greatly 
impair the availability of the book for social scientists who are not at the 
same time idealistic philosophers. A predisposition to emphasize ration- 
ality in social evolution makes it difficult for the author ever to champion 
the cause of just the empirical individual that social science wishes to 
deal with. In the event of conflict between individuals and institutions, 
the motto seems to be: choose both if possible; if impossible, choose the 
institution. 

True, the author deprecates the inhumanity of industrialism; and 
yet he finds no adequate space in which to demand in the name of moral 
standards a redistribution of wealth or wages. A suggestion that indus- 
trial esprit de corps might be maintained by a wise use of every sort of 
prestige symbols—badges, medals, titles, cups, banners—except the sub- 
stantial symbol of money, is likely to strike many a realist as ironical in 
a world where 2 per cent own more than 60 per cent of wealth. True, he 
is for democratic equality, but of the spiritual variety best described by 
the term “community.” True, he pleads for justice to women, but to his 
mind “accumulating experience proves with increasing certainty that for 
the wife to undertake a separate career in industry, business, or profes- 
sion is to create a division of interest in the family which prevents it 
from fulfilling its purpose as a co-operative enterprise.” True, he is for 
democratic freedom, but interest in birth control would be wisely directed 
if spent in “combatting the use of such methods by our well-to-do classes, 
to the detriment of the social order to which they owe their wealth and 
their opportunities.” 

If it is true, as our author believes, that democracy rests upon the 
family, and further true that the family must remain essentially patri- 
archal, as he appears to prefer, then indeed must the outlook for democ- 
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racy be somewhat gloomy, as he concludes. But may it not well be that 
a democracy that suffers from a decline of the traditional family should 
be made of juster, if not of sterner, stuff? It is not impossible for demo- 
cratic trust to foresee a partial democracy and the patriarchal family 
decline together for the lasting good of men. And the realist might sug- 
gest, without a trace of irony, that the faith which enables our author to 
prescribe aesthetic surroundings as an adequate means for sublimating 
the sexual impulse until the late hour when civilization permits the am- 
bitious to marry, that this mountain-moving faith might, with Christian 
nurture, grow to accept whatever domestic substitute the fitful genera- 
tions find satisfactory to themselves. At any rate, where gloom is gratis, 


why not dispense optimism at cut rates? 
T. V. Smit 


University oF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Sins oF Science. By Scudder Klyce. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1925. 


Pp. 432. 

Some three years ago, in Universe, Mr. Klyce undertook to indicate vari- 
ous fundamental errors in modern thought. Finding that “intellectuals,” un- 
like worms, cannot grow new heads, he now addresses his message to the man 
in the street, brands as incompetent, scientists, philosophers, theologians, and 
teachers, and proposes to state the conservative principles that common men 
live by—contending among other things that Jesus is probably a myth and 
that immortality as survival of separate individuals is plainly illogical. Let us 
hope that Mr. Klyce is not a gregarious soul, for it seems certain that he is 
doomed to be a voice crying in the wilderness. This is not to say, however, that 
he does not deserve to be heard. As an observant mind outside of the academic 
tradition but by no means ignorant of recent developments in science and phil- 
osophy, he has many keen insights which should be interesting and valuable 
not to the common man but to the “intellectuals” whom he is criticizing. 

His fundamental doctrine is that words are gestures indicating something 
that exists in the environment, that there are three types of words, and that the 
basic errors in thinking come from use of one type of word as another type of 
word. First, there are “one” words which point to the world as a continuous 
affair. Second, there are “many” words which discriminate parts of the con- 
tinuous universe. Third, there are “relationship” words which indicate that the 
discriminated things are related. The whole of knowledge comes under the 
general form “The related many equals the one” and consists of discriminating 
aspects of the world and expressing the relations between the various aspects. 
Obviously, we never grasp the entire universe. Consequently we always use a 
“standard one” in place of the “one.” It is just here that most of the errors of 
science and theology arise. If we are conscious that our finite knowledge is 
dealing with a selection and unification within an indefinite number of dynam- 
ically related things, and that for practical purposes we ignore for the time 
being the infinite regress of relations surrounding our object of knowledge, 
then our procedure is sound. But.if we regard our standard one as an absolute 
one or universe, then we are talking nonsense. The assertion of absolute or 
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exact electrons is an example of this error. A converse error is the use of our 
limiting concepts or “one” words as “many” words or discriminated aspects 
within the universe. 

Mr. Klyce applies this fundamental logic, and a fair store of supplemen- 
tary knowledge and analysis, to all branches of thought. Probably the worst 
fault of the book is the author’s insistence that his formula, “the related many 
equals the one,” is the key to the entire universe, as when he contends that 
value, life, religion, intoxication, love, are all examples of consciousness of the 
related many as equal to the one. There is much dogma and nonsense in the 
book but there is much keen thinking on important problems. Our reaction to 
some of his apparently foolhardy criticisms of scientists may be somewhat 
tempered by the discovery that in spite of a difference in vocabulary a large 
part of his philosophy of science seems to be in line with the trend of the doc- 
trines expressed by Whitehead in his Science and the Modern World. (Com- 
pare, for instance, Klyce’s criticism of the exact or absolute electron with 
Whitehead’s criticism of the conception of endurance as “undifferentiated 
sameness throughout the life-history concerned.”) And if we are struck by 
absurdities in the book, we may be sure that Klyce’s absurdities stand out the 
more for not being enunciated by the occupant of a recognized niche in the in- 
tellectual world and for not being the absurdities to which we are accustomed. 

C. M. Perry 


Tue Soctat THEORY oF Georc SIMMEL. By Nicholas J. Spykman. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xvi+273. 

Deploring the bewildering confusion of methods at present prevailing in 
the field of sociology, Mr. Spykman proposes with this study on Simmel to 
reopen a methodological discussion. Essentially an expository essay on Sim- 
mel’s social theory, the book is in no sense a critical study. As such the volume 
may not be without some value in conveying to a larger circle of students the 
thought of a German philosopher whose pre-eminent importance among social 
theories lies in the fact that he detected and demolished the remaining sur- 
vivals of mysticism and anthropomorphism which still attach to so much of 
contemporary study of society. Doubtless the most valuable portion of the 
volume is that which deals with Simmel’s distinctions between sociology and 
the other social sciences. Simmel sought to erect a secure methodological basis 
for a science of sociology as distinct from social psychology, social philosophy, 
and the philosophy of history. He conceived of society, not as something con- 
crete, but as the sum of interactions between individuals. Social philosophy 
and the concept of historical law thrive in altitudes fit for metaphysical specu- 
lation, but they can never be considered under the head of scientific law. Not 
that Simmel would exclude the historical method entirely from social studies. 
He rather desired an alternate employment of the historical method and the 
method which aims at general timeless laws. The historical investigation, at 
least so far as sociology is concerned, is a means to the end of arriving at the 
discovery of a general correlation which is the aim of science. There is point 
to Simmel’s argument that during the nineteenth century social studies were 
too exclusively dominated by the historical viewpoint to develop a science of 
sociology. With Simmel, sociology, breaking the chain of its dependence on 
the historical dimension, becomes a special and limited science whose task is 
the study of what Spykman in an unhappy phrase calls the “forms of socializa- 
tion,” by which he means a social process, or a number of interacting processes. 
These “forms of socialization,” says Simmel, are the legitimate province of the 


sociologist. 
W. L. Dorn 
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New AspPEcts oF Potitics. By Charles Edward Merriam. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xvii+253. 

Professor Merriam presents in this small volume an unusually clear-eyed 
inventory of contemporary political science—its problems and its techniques 
for meeting them. Conceiving the objectives of politics as “the elimination of 
waste in political action” and “the release of political possibilities in human 
nature,” the author combs psychology, statistics, biology, eugenics, and geog- 
raphy for insight and guidance. For the present, psychology and statistics 
seem to be most promising aids to politics; for the future, eugenics and critical 
education bulk large. He returns again and again to the incompatibility be- 
tween “jungle politics” and “laboratory science”; but while social guidance 
and control grow into a science, political prudence must be exploited to keep 
the already achieved control of nature out of the hands of medievalists. 

Canvassing agencies of research, outlining promising problems of the mo- 
ment, inviting co-operation from every quarter, Professor Merriam faces with 
reasoned optimism “a world of unceasing reorganization and adjustment.” 
With education universalized, health bettered, leisure vastly increased, com- 
munication amazingly facilitated, eugenics advancing—the race imperatively 
needs men who know enough to govern it. Perhaps in no other volume avail- 
able today can one find so clear a recognition in all its bearing of the dangerous 
lag between natural science and political acumen, or so foresighted a survey of 
the scientific possibilities and promises of wholehearted devotion to social 


research. 
FV. Ss: 


Free Necro HEADS OF FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1830. Pp. lvii+ 
296. Price, $5.00. FREE NeGRo OWNERS OF SLAVES IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN 1830, TOGETHER WITH ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP OF SLAVES IN 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1830. Pp. viii+78. Price, $1.00. Both volumes by 
Carter Godwin Woodson. Washington: The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1925 and 1924 respectively. 

Both these volumes are statistical collections transcribed from the Census 
of 1830. They contain the names of the heads of families, with the age of the 
head and the number in the family, by states and counties. The former re- 
veals something like a half-million free negroes in the United States in 1830, 
this being about one-seventh of all the colored population. The latter reveals 
more than two thousand free negroes owning, usually though not always for 
philanthropic reasons, more than seven thousand slaves. Introductions to the 
statistical tables of each volume have, particularly for the first-mentioned vol- 
ume, valuable general analyses of the problem of the negro in America before 
the Civil War. 

LoVe 


Tue TRAGEDY or WasTE. By Stuart Chase. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1925. Pp. 296. Price, $2.50. 

Written from a sympathetic appreciation of industrialism, this volume 
nevertheless constitutes a veritable indictment of modern capitalism. Starting 
from the favorably criticized assumption that though the world-war withdrew 
into non-productive work one-fourth of American man-power, the standard of 
living for both productive and non-productive workers during the war at least 
held its own, the author goes on to analyze under the concept of waste the 
whole productive and distributive processes of our day. Of the two things that 
can be wasted—man-power and natural resources—he feels that through idle- 
ness, manufacture of vicious or useless things, and bad technical methods in 
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production and distribution, perhaps half the man-power of America counts 
for nothing on this basis of analysis. And in spite of the conservation move- 
ment, Mr. Stuart finds that the waste per year in coal is 750 million tons, in 
oil a billion barrels, and in other natural resources to match. “By and large, 
the pioneer and his methods remain the masters of the nation’s ever declining 
store of natural resources.” That all such figures describing waste represent 
estimates is, of course, clear, but one who follows his growing interest through 
the colossal mass of statistical data here presented is likely to feel that the esti- 
mates are not wild. There have been already too many estimates from con- 
servative sources within industry itself for one to be able to go away unim- 
pressed by this staggering summary of the case. The appeal of the book is 
popular, the style is brisk, but the method is careful. Mr. Stuart conceives the 
conditions described not as some gloomy eventuation, but rather as such a 
challenge to the ethical and industrial conscience as will prevent just this 
eventuation. 
T.V.S. 


LaBor RELATIONS IN INDUsTRY By Dwight Lowell Hoopingarner. Chicago 
and New York: A. W. Shaw Company, 1925. Pp. xvi+553. Price, $4.00. 
Approaching the subject from the standpoint of “industry as a whole, 

of the state, and the relation of industry and the state to each other,” our 

author proposes “to give a basis for developing a general point of view on 
labor relations,” “to make an analysis of the major problems involved,” “to 
indicate the major trend of development of policy and organization in the re- 
spective fields,” and “to offer in each case constructive suggestions of a funda- 
mental nature for the handling of administrative problems arising out of these 
relations.” Though written from this general point of view, the book will be of 
primary interest to those who are closely connected with the management of 
industry. There is, however, constant insistence upon the human equation in 
every phase of industrial activity. Indeed, the author goes so far as to say 
that “the most practical thing that industry needs today is an industrial phi- 
losophy that is human, and, being human, is most efficient.” The book closes 
with the optimistic assurance “that after all capital and labor have an ultimate 
community of interest transcending any momentary differences and that to- 
gether, in one way or another, they very largely comprise the public whose 
rights are to be respected.” e 
T.V.S. 


THE RELIGION OF THE MANICHEES. By F. C. Burkitt. Cambridge: The Uni- 
versity Press, 1925. Pp. 129. Price, 6s. net. 

In March, A.D. 242 a young man of twenty-six known as Mani, began to 
announce a new religion in ‘Ctesiphon. He was executed when he was about 
sixty; but his religion had spread over the Roman world and for about one 
thousand years there was some doubt whether the Manichean religion would 
not dominate what we now know as Christianity in the East of Europe. Dr. 
Burkitt’s small book is an illuminating statement of the history and character 
of this old religion. The religion had its martyrs, but persecution in this case 
succeeded and now there are no Manicheans. The value of the theories they 
held, however, is undoubted, especially for those interested in moral philoso- 
phy. Dr. Burkitt has given us the latest results of scholarship; for the recent 
discoveries of fragments in Asia have added considerably to our meager knowl- 
edge of the teaching of Mani. The book is indispensable for any student of 
religion or of the history of morality. The central theory is that the religion 
of Mani was, in fact, a version of Christianity at least in part, and not an anti- 
Christian movement. 

C.D.B. 
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INTERNATIONAL Law IN ANCIENT INprA. By S. V. Viswanatha. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. x-+214. Price, $3.75. 

With interest aroused by the Occident’s denial of international right in the 
Great War, our oriental author sets out to study the international law that pre- 
vailed down to A.D. 500 between nations inside what we call India. After a pre- 
liminary justification of the assumption that there were national units in early 
India and a consideration of the sources of international law in India, our 
author proceeds to a detailed exposition of what the rules actually provided 
during both peace and war. The study appears to be thorough and careful. 


Many of the footnotes are in Sanskrit, and there is a bibliography at the end. 
T.V.S. 


FRENCH PHILOSOPHIES OF THE ROMANTIC Periop. By George Boas. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1925. Pp. xi+325. Price, $2.50. 

The author here attempts “to study the philosophic background of one of 
the most interesting political and cultural periods in French history.” He does 
not seek to criticize, but to describe; and he “has no moral purpose.” The 
book is addressed “not only to students of philosophy but to students of civili- 
zation in general.” The topics discussed are “the philosophical situations after 
the revolution,” “the fortunes of ideology,” “the neo-Christians,” “the intro- 
duction of foreign thinkers,” “the rise of eclecticism,” and the “rise of posi- 
tivism.” Though the print is fine, the page is pleasing, and the volume is an 
attractive example of what the numerous university presses in America are 
doing in the way of book-making. . 

T.V.S. 


INTELLIGENCE IN Expression. By Leone Vivante. Translated by Professor 
Brodrick Bullock, with a Foreword by Professor H. Wildon Carr. Lon- 
don: C. W. Daniel & Co. Pp. 205. Price, ros. 6d. net. 

This book, together with Sopra la originalita del pensiero, gives the main 
thesis of Dr. Vivante, an idealist of the school of Croce. The former book con- 
tains, besides the translation of the author’s earlier work, a translation of the 
first section in the second book named above. Vivante’s thesis is that con- 
sciousness, by which he appears to mean all the activities usually classed as 
mental, is original; and actual thoughts are not caused by other thoughts or by 
material conditions. The meaning of the phraseology is explained by meta- 
phors drawn from the practice of the arts, chiefly poetry. Thus the most im- 
portant element in Vivante’s philosophy is perhaps not the conclusion but the 
nature of the evidence on which he relies and his use of that evidence. Meta- 
physics has been so long dominated by science and scientific metaphors that 
perhaps a new outlook may be obtained by reference to the arts. Vivante fol- 
lows the idealist tradition in the use of the words “infinite” and “universal” 


and “concrete.” There is very little reference to moral issues and moral ideals. 
C.D.B. 


AMERICA AND Wor LD PEAce. By John H. Clarke. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1925. Pp. vii+145. Price, $1.50. 

We have here by a former Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States a frank plea for an enlarged co-operation upon the part of America in 
the existing agencies for world peace. The book is composed of the Colver lec- 
tures, at Brown University, for last year. They deal with the general American 
interest in world peace, with the high importance of the League of Nations as 
an agency to fulfil that interest, and with the Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes as “a goal toward which all friends of world 
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peace should strive.” The lectures are frankly and earnestly apologetic for 
world peace and for the moral necessity of an enlarged American participation 


in all existing efforts toward it. The volume is very attractively bound. 
T.V.S. 


CoMPARATIVE RELIGION AND THE RELIGION OF THE Future. By Alfred W. 
Martin. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. 121. Price, $1.50. 
This small volume presents in very simple form what the author con- 

ceives to be the chief ideas in the great historical religions. An attempt is then 

made to indicate the ground common to all of them. What has been most com- 
mon, perhaps, is the belief of each that it possesses unique authority. The reli- 
gion of the future, entirely innocent of such an assumption regarding either 
itself or any other religion, will be free to inculcate the common ethical in- 
sights of all systems, religious and otherwise. Its doctrine of salvation will de- 
pend upon such grace as flows from the formula of Brunelleschi—‘‘practice 
teaches what the next step to be taken shall be.”” What ought to be a truism to 


students of ethics, but is not, is here submitted to the popular reader. 
T. V. S. 


DETERMINISM IN EpucaTIoN. By William C. Bagley. Baltimore: Warwick & 

York, Inc., 1925. Pp. 194. 

In this book the author brings together several papers previously pub- 
lished with certain papers of more recent investigations. It deals with the old 
problem of heredity vs. environment, as it relates to education, and is a pres- 
entation of Professor Bagley’s side of the discussion which started with his 
paper on “Democracy and the I.Q.,” read at the Chicago meeting of the Soci- 
ety of College Teachers of Education, in February, 1922. The discussion pre- 
cipitated was vigorously carried on in the journals, chiefly with Professor 
Whipple and Professor Terman. 

The author is concerned with that sort of determinism which he feels is 
dssumed by the advocates of intelligence tests when they attempt to classify 
public-school pupils as having different amounts of “native” intelligence, and 
because of this classification, submit them to a differentiated training. Such a 
view, Professor Bagley believes, asserts that a child is by nature determined in 
intellectual status and his life pursuit. Opposed to this view, he does not accept 
the “I.Q.” as a fixed, unchangeable index. The individual is responsive to vari- 
ous “pressures” brought upon him by the social and the school environment, 
and his intelligence is the index of this response. He contends that by educa- 
tion the facility of this response may be increased, and as a consequence, the 
1.Q. changed. Good education, by which he means good teaching, of the peo- 
ple universally, will result in a “balancing up” of the inequalities of intelli- 
gence found among pupils and people at large. The only determinism he will 
admit is that due to physiological structure, but even these differences in “na- 
tive” intelligence, he believes, may be largely counteracted by systematic 
schooling. . 

The author believes there exists a close correlation between the level of 
education attained through universal education of the people of a nation and 
the relative freedom of the nation from “war, revolution, demagogy, despotism, 
degeneration”; and, that the influence of mass-education on “moral” controls 
of conduct (if it be of the proper quality and of sufficient quantity and extent) 
will bring a like freedom from moral evils. There is nothing in the native en- 
dowment of the individual, so Professor Bagley contends, that will prevent the 
attainment of democracy in all its forms of expression. The attainment is to 
be brought about by means of universal education, i.e., the provision of educa- 
tional opportunity equally for all the people. O. F. Myers 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF THE NEWSPAPER. By Leon Nelson Flint. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. x-+-470. 

Only in the broadest sense is this book on journalistic ethics. It is rather, 
as the author says, “an attempt to present American journalism as it is and as 
it seems destined to become if its finer possibilities are realized.” The first 
part of the book deals with actual problems as they are presented to an editor. 
A generous selection of actual cases has been gathered through the co-opera- 
tion of American editors. The problem is briefly presented, the editor’s deci- 
sion is given, and our author adds his comments upon the principle involved or 
upon the results of the decision. This section is highly concrete, and has an 
interest by no means confined to newspaper men and to students of ethics. The 
second part of the volume surveys journalism as it exists in America, sum- 
marizing the principles involved as they relate to the public. The third section 
is concerned with the trend in journalism as revealed in the analysis of our 
present press. Assessment is made in successive chapters of the influence of 
codes and professional standards, of the influence of law, of professional train- 
ing, and of miscellaneous factors. An appendix contains all the codes in which 
associations of newspaper men have expressed the present standards for the 
conduct of the press. The case method is used wherever possible, and on prob- 
lems that do not lend themselves to its use contrasting opinions are presented. 
In this way a balanced view is preserved upon problems that are too alive to be 


dogmatized upon. 
T.V.S. 


SoctaLt PsycuHo.ocy: A Textbook for Students of Economics. By R. H. Thou- 
less, lecturer in psychology in the University of Manchester. London: 
The University Tutorial Press, 1925. Pp. 376. Price, 5s. 6d. 

This book is intended primarily as a textbook to be used for the examina- 
tions in London University for the B.Sc. (economics), and it is the very best 
kind of textbook, for it covers the ground and is very clearly and interestingly 
written. But it is more than a textbook. It is the sort of introduction to social 
psychology which will be most useful to the general public of readers and 
writers who ought to be acquainted nowadays with the recent extension of psy- 
chology in the study of social problems. The author gives a very good account 
of the generally accepted views of authorities. He is, of course, very much de- 
pendent upon McDougall’s work. The theory of the instincts plays, as usual 
nowadays, the leading part in the analysis of social facts; but Mr. Thouless 
gives more weight than has recently been given to reason. The latter part of 
the book deals with morality, and this should be very useful to students of 
ethics; for our ethics tends to be still too greatly influenced by the obsolete 
terms and ideas of the Utilitarian period in psychology. Economic terminology 
also is criticized in part of Mr. Thouless’ book, especially the terms connected 
with “diminishing returns.” ~ 

.D.B. 


EtHIcs in THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Horatio W. Dresser. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1925. Pp. xviii-++soo. 

This book is a companion volume to the author’s Psychology in Theory 
and Application. The reader’s attention and interest are vigorously awakened 
by the opening words of the Preface in which the purpose of the work is ex- 
plained. “Moral issues, always subject to change and calling for fresh esti- 
mates, have passed through an unusual upheaval since the outbreak of the 
World War, and the moral situation has enlarged in scope.” Psychology espe- 
cially and other recent practical tendencies have opened up new problems and 
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new facts about human nature hitherto not understood, and these considera- 
tions challenge the attention of the ethicist. In short, ethics is on trial, and it 
can justify its fundamental place among the social sciences only by taking cog- 
nizance of these new facts and by grounding its theories in these facts instead 
of forcing them into ready-made abstractions. The book is addressed, more- 
over, to the general student of social problems, though it is primarily intended 
to serve the uses of college classes in ethics. 

When the reader turns to the author’s actual method of procedure, he 
finds the book conventionally divided into three parts, the first dealing with 
the basis of ethics, the second with goodness and freedom, and the third with 
the moral life; the first two being concerned with moral principles and the last 
with applications. A serious effort is made, how successful is debatable, to con- 
struct an ethical idealism which will preserve as far as possible metaphysical 
and religious values while at the same time safeguarding the scientific and em- 
pirical office of ethics. Most exceptional is the manner in which this double- 
edged purpose is carried out. Into the compass of a single volume is brought a 
massive array of quotations from most of the standard ethical works. In the 
large amount of agreement among ethicists as to fundamental principles the 
author finds hope for the solution of our social problems and for the command- 
ing importance of ethics as a scientific technique. It is assumed, presumably, 
that general agreement as to principles assures the applicability of principles to 
fact. The eclectic comprehensiveness of the book, exhibiting an unusual com- 
mand of ethical literature, and the painstaking fairness, on the whole, in giving 
diverse views a hearing fall short of their purpose because of the oppressive 
and disjointed effect of the machinery on the thought. 

For the most part, the author steers a middle course apparently resolved 
to stress the importance of agreement on many fundamentals. The better 
course would be to hew to the line and let the chips fall where they may; the 
scientist is not concerned with the problem of agreement. In so far as the book 
follows a distinctive ethical principle, it argues the thesis of self-realization. 
Something ultimate and inner, not to be resolved into social relationships, is 
found in personality. Palmer’s ideal of the ethical organism is given promi- 
nence. In this belief in the ultimate character of the self the reader will find a 
means of reconciling the presence of a chapter on “Ultimate Values” in Part 
III (these values being regarded as religious values) and the occasional refer- 
ences to the “eternal values” with the oft-repeated insistence that ethics is 
logically independent of religion and is concerned with the changing values of 
the social order. Incidentally, the reviewer was surprised to find on page 491 
the statement “It is significant that some of these writers are still trying to be 
hedonists, in the face of the long array of arguments against it.” Equally in- 
credible in so recent a book is the statement on page 490 that the student of 
ethics “probably will not be satisfied with mere pragmatism, namely, the no- 
tion that an ethical conception suffices if it ‘works’ in application to this life as 
just now presented.” 

D. A. Pratt 


History oF Puitosopuy. By Alfred Weber (translated by Frank Thilly) 
with Philosophy since 1860 by Ralph Barton Perry. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. xiii-+-605. 

Professor Perry in this new presentation of Weber’s well-known History 
of Philosophy brings the account up to date, in a hundred and thirty added 
pages. This added treatment is grouped around the following topics: “Nat- 
uralism, Materialism, and Positivism,” “Spiritualism and Idealism,” “Vitalism, 
Voluntarism, and Pragmatism,” and “The Revival of Realism.” The American 
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figures emphasized are: Royce, Howison, Bowne, and James. Teachers of phi- 
losophy will welcome this volume. It is of convenient size and is readable in 
spite of great condensation of subject matter. Notes and references furnish 
both suggestions for and guidance in further reading, and a very serviceable 
index completes the whole. owen 


Mopern ImmicraTion. By Annie Marion MacLean. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Co., 1925. Pp. xii+-393. 

This volume appears in the “Lippincott Sociological Series,” edited by 
Edward Cary Hayes. It presents a view of the immigration problem at pres- 
ent from the points of view of the chief immigrant-receiving countries. Specif- 
ically it considers the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Brazil, and Argentine Republic. In appendixes are presented complete 
texts of the United States immigration acts since 1917, together with naturali- 
zation laws and regulations. — 


SPECULATIONS (Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art.) By T. E. 

Hulme. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924. Pp. xvi-+-267. 

Hulme objects to the humanist attitude which has prevailed since the 
Renaissance. It postulates life as the source and measure of all values, and re- 
gards man as fundamentally good. He thinks the religious attitude is the right 
one, that man is radically imperfect, able to apprehend perfection, but not to 
incorporate it in himself. Perfection belongs to the plane of the non-human; 
human relations are blurred when perfection is introduced among them, and 
the real nature of ethical values is distorted by deriving them out of essentially 
subjective things like human desires and feelings. Humanism is an anthro- 
pomorphization of the world leading to an art founded on the pleasure to be 
drawn from vital forms. Since classical and modern art both have this basis 
we have looked upon them as art, regarding the arts of other periods as archae- 
ology or ethnology. Hulme thinks it significant that we are just lately coming 
to understand these other arts, and asks if the change of sensibility in a region 
like aesthetics, a bypath in which we are, as it were, off our guard, may not be 
some indication that the humanist tradition is breaking up. Whereas our art 
has been based on “a happy pantheistic relation between man and the outside 
world,” “the dead form of a pyramid and the suppression of life in a Byzantine 
mosaic show that behind these arts there must have been an impulse, the direct 
opposite of that which finds satisfaction in the naturalism of Greek and Re- 
naissance art.” It is the tendency to abstraction, based on the feeling of dis- 
harmony between man and nature, resulting in the creation of “a certain ab- 
stract geometrical shape, which, being durable and permanent shall be a refuge 
from the flux and impermanence of nature In the reproduction of nat- 
ural objects there is an attempt to purify them of their characteristically living 
qualities in order to make them necessary and immovable.” Hulme is finally 
confirmed in his theory that the humanist tradition is breaking up by his ob- 
servation in modern art of this tendency away from delight in vital forms 
toward the abstract and geometrical. The book is compiled from the papers 
which Hulme left behind him. There is a good essay on Bergson’s theory of 
art. And there are the delightful notes for a personal philosophy in allegorical 
form, the essence of which is that the world has no unity. He says: “I shall 
call my philosophy the ‘Valet to the Absolute.’ The Absolute not a hero to his 


own valet.” 
V. M. Ames 
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NOTES 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
TO BE HELD IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
(SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1926) 


First notice of the provisional program for the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy. 

The following program has been adopted, subject to minor changes. 

The attention of those who wish to offer papers is called especially tc 
Section 4 in Divisions A, B, and C, designated as “open sections.” A lim- 
ited number of papers can be accepted also in Sections 1-3 in Divisions 
A-D. The titles and brief descriptions of voluntary papers should be 
submitted at an early date to the Chairman of the Program Committee 
(Professor Ralph Barton Perry, 447 Widener Library, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S.A.). Abstracts (not to exceed 300 words) of accepted 
papers should be sent to the same address not later than May 1. The 
time limit for sectional papers is twenty minutes. All papers must be pre- 
sented at the Congress by their authors in person. 


A. SCHEDULE 


Monday evening, September 13: Opening Meeting. Brief addresses of 
welcome. Reply by a representative of the foreign delegates. Presentation of 
foreign delegates. Informal smoker. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, September 14-17, Mornings, 
9:30-12:30: Simultaneous section meetings in all four divisions. 

Tuesday afternoon: Excursion. 

Tuesday evening: General session, Division A. 

Wednesday afternoon: General session, Division D. 

Wednesday evening: No session. 

Thursday afternoon: Business meeting. 

Thursday evening: General session, Division C. 

Friday afternoon: General session, Division B. 

Friday evening: Dinner or reception. 
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B. SESSIONS 


Division A: Metaphysics. (Philosophy of Nature. Philosophy of Mind, Phi- 
losophy of Religion) 
I. General session: The hypothesis of emergent evolution, its meaning, and 
the present state of the argument concerning it 


II. Sections 
. Physics and metaphysics with special reference to the problem of time 
. Philosophy of religion with special reference to mysticism in East and 


West 
. Philosophy of mind, with special reference to the nature of community 


between minds 
. Open Session. Suggested topics, Relation of Biology and Metaphysics, 
Realism and Idealism, Value and Existence, Concept of Personality 


Division B: Logic, Epistemology, and Philosophy of Science 
I. General Session: Continuity and discontinuity among the sciences 
II. Sections 
. The status and relations of sensa and scientific objects 
. The doctrine of subsistence and essence in current logic and epis- 
temology 


. The bearing of the distinction of judgments of value and judgments of 
existence upon logic and epistemology 

. Open Session: Suggested topics: Synthetic Judgments a priori; 
Memory, Its Significance for Epistemology; Logic of Probability and 
Theory of Induction 


Division C: Ethics and Theory of Value, Social Philosophy, Aesthetics 

I. General session: Philosophy and international relations 

II. Sections 
1. The basis of objective judgments in ethics 
2. Aesthetics 
3. The philosophy of law 
4. Open session: Suggested topics, Philosophy of History, Political Phi- 

losophy, Philosophy of Education 


Division D: History of Philosophy 
I. General session: The réle of philosophy in the history of civilization 
II. Sections 
1. Ancient philosophy. The Socratic and Platonic elements in the doc- 
trines of Plato’s Dialogues (or some similar issue) 
2. Medieval philosophy. Vitalism and mechanism in medieval philosophy 
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3. Modern philosophy. Neo-Scholasticism—a discussion of the value of 
scholastic philosophy in terms of the present. Kant. Latest researches 
in Spinoza. Pascal or Descartes 

4. Contemporary philosophy: Reports on contemporary tendencies 

For the Program Committee, 


RALPH BarTON PERRY, 
Chairman 


Questions concerning the Congress on matters other than the pro- 
gram may be addressed to Professor John J. Coss, corresponding secre- 
tary, Columbia University, New York City. 











